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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Anselmo: a Tale of dtaly. By A. Vievus- 
ceux, Author of Italy and the Italians, &c. 
Ke. 2 vols post 8vo. pp. 553. London, 

1925. C. Knight. 

To M. Vieusseux the British public is alrea- 
dy indebted for a very excel’ent work on I[ta- 
jy and the Italians, which soon reached a se- 
cond edition, and only requires to be better 
known to be still more extensively admired. 
M. Vicusseux is an impartial and intelligent 
writer, who possesses suflicient acuteness to 
discern the relative importance of various sub- 
jects, and devotes to each its due share of at- 
tention. It was thus that, in his former work, 
he gave us so correct an account of the 
principal objects of interest in [taly, with a 
general view of the manners, customs, and 
amusements of the people: the topographical 
descriptions were those of the day, but the 
character of the pcople was not that of any 
paticular period. Anselmo, on the contra- 
ry, is intended as a sketch of the manners 
and habits of the South Italians, as they were 
seen at the close of the last, and beginning of 
the present centuries. ‘It embraces,’ says 
thé author; whom we shall leave to speak for 
himself, ‘a period of twenty years—a period 
most fertile in events of a public nature; the 
narrative, therefore, of those events forms a 
prominent part in the book. In those disas- 
trous times, public and private fortunes were 
so blended together, that it is impossible to 
describe the latter without adverting to the 
former. The interests, the property, the life 
of every one were often at stake; all the 
elements of socicty were in fermentation, and 
the poor, as well as the rich, the obscure as 
well as the noble, were tossed about in the 
general storm. Awuselmo is therefore a pic- 
ture of public events, as well as of domestic 
incidents. It is a description of scenes drawn 
from reality ; some traced at the time on 
paper, others treasured up by memory.’ 

All the important incidents, we are as- 
sured, are founded on facts, fiction having 
done little more than combine them in one 
connected narrative. Tie localities are ge- 
herally preserved, and the public characters 
(most of whom are dead) appear to be sketch- 
ed with fidelity. The author is very charita- 
ble, making due allowances for the time and 
the circumstances in which people are placed. 

Few men,’ as he justly observes, ‘ resemble 
angels or demons; all have capabilities which 
tay be turned to good or evil, and most fol- 
low the impulse of the circumstances in which 
they are placed,’ 

The tale of Anselmo, though, as has been 
‘tated, merely formed as a medium for a nar- 
rative of historical events, is by no means de- 
vod of intere st; the work has, however, too 
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much the appearance of a romance, to be 
considered as history, even though perhaps 
more true than history itself often is. That it 
is well written will not be doubted by those 
who have read the author’s previous work. 
It contains a succinct account of the events 
during an important political era with 
excellent portraits of those individuals who 
most distinguished themselves in the occur- 
rences or events of the period. We have no 
wish to traverse the unprofitable maze of 
Neapolitan politics during the French Revo- 
lution, or to unravel a story which ts avow- 
edly one of real life rather than of fiction ; 
we shall, therefore, content ourselves with 
seizing on a few sketches of character. 
The first is an admirably drawn portrait of 
the late Qucen of Naples: that she has been 
blamed for her iniluence in politics we know, 
but when we consider what an ass she had 
for a husband, who can blame her. 
‘Caroline of Austria was then in the full 
ride of womanhood. She had come to 
Stes in the early bloom of youth, a hand- 
sonre arid highlyaccomplished pyincess, mar- 
tied to a boy of seveuteen, who, although 
endowed with natural alilites, had been 
shamefully neglected ; whose habits and 
tastes were coarse, aud whose imdolence 
made him an instruamént in the hands of 
intriguing courtiers. Caroline soon per- 
ceived that she must cither obtain a full sway 
ver her husband’s mind, or be reduced 
to a state of neglect and humiliation, the 
very idea of which the pride of a daugiter of 
Maria Theresa could not brook for @ mo- 
ment. She was then obliged, in her own 
defence, to employ those fine talents she had 
received from nature, and which a finished 
education had greatly assisted, in counter- 
acting the machinations of the courtiers by 
all the arts in her power; and thus she ac- 
quired those habits of intrigue which clung 
to her to the remotest epoch of her life. The 
plots of the minister of the day, who, in 
order to preserve his influence over the 
young king, did not disdain to employ those 
means of seduction over his youthful pas- 
sions, of which precedents may be found in 
the history of corrupt courts, were discovered 
and thwarted by the queen. If she could 
not prevent her husband’s wanderings, she 
took care that no female should approach 
him who could have attractions enough to 
make a lasting impression on him, or spirit 
enough to make use of her influence. The 
minister, after a long strucele, was sacrificed, 
and the famous Jolm Acton succeeded him. 
But, in favouring Acton’s clevation, Caroline 
gave herself a master, with whom, however, 
she contrived for many years to sharcth at 
authority about which the king was reckless 








‘ 


<< ee 
The queen set up a novelty which was un- 
heard of till then in the kinzdom of Naples, 
and indeed in any of the kingdoms ruled by 
Bourbon dynasties, in which, one of th 
lasting principles is the exclusion of femal 
from the government. This novelty was, 
that the queen requested and obtained a 
seat and vote in the council of state. Caro 
line was ambitious, clever, and well mformed, 
like all the daughters of the house of Austria 
she has been blamed for having given full 
scope to her passion fur power; but could 
it not be said in her defence, tirat in a court 
where the king had not the wish nor the 
mind to use his authority, it was natural foi 
his wife to take from his careless hands the 
sceptre which he would not hold, rather than 
see it fall into those of ministers or favour- 
ites, who would only wicld it for their own 
private and corrupt views? Such is the miis- 
fortune of absolute governments, that though 
the sovereign be not a man of genins and of 
a strong enlichtened mind, yet no one can 
replace him without injury to the interests of 
the state.’ 

Under the reign of Caroline (we ieave the 
noodle her husband out of the questron) Na- 
ples first shook off the yoke which th 
court of the Fscurial and the holy see had 
imposed on it:— 

‘The Marquis Tanucci had begun the 
emancipation from the papal see, whose 
antiquated pretensions were still kept alive 
by the annual tribute of the white haguener 
and of a purse, containing twelve thousand 
ducats, which the sovereigns of Naples pre- 
sented on the eve of St. Peter's day, as a 
mark of their acknowledgment of the su- 
premacy of the popes over their kingdom, 
Able writers were encouraged in showing the 
croundlessness of those pretensions, and the 
tribute was at last discontinued. At the 
same time, superfluous convents and nun- 
neries were suppressed.’ 

In breaking off the old trammels, Ca- 
roline, naturally enough, gave some advan- 
tages to her countrymen : — 

‘ However all this might be, Caroline was 
then a kind, generous, and amiable sovereign, 
wherever her paramount interests were not 
at stake. She was free of access, especially 
to those of her own sex, listened to then 
complaints, and often obtained them redress 
from the king. There was a fascination in 
her manners, which was felt and confessed 
by all, Though not so handsome as her 
sister of France, yet she had a pleasing ex- 
pression of features, a noble carnage, and a 
good person, with remarkably fine arms and 
hands, which she was rather fond of displ»y- 
ine.’ 

‘Whatever might be the fauits of Caroline 
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of Naples, and many they were, she was 


warm-hearted, and a tale of distress did not | 


find in her an indifferent tistener. She was 
a woman of a proud mind and strong pas- 
sions, married to a man in every respect her 
inferior, and incapable of appreciating her 
accomplishments, though easily overawed by 
the superiority of her talent;—a young 
queen, in one of the ‘most corrupt courts of 
Europe, surrounded with servile and at the 
same time treacherous flatterers ;—a stranger, 
among a fickle, dissipated people, in a coun- 
try where luxury and voluptuousness have 
fixed their sway from time immemorial ;— 
what wonder, then, if she became arbitrary, 
intriguing, and frail. But the time we are 
Speaking, the darkest pages of her history 
had not yet began to unfold. Ter sister, the 
lovely Antoinette, had not yet, from the dis- 
mal height of the scaffold, evoked those fu- 
ries which ever after racked the mind of her 
sister of Naples. Caroline was yet willing 
to do good, and to render justice to the op- 
pressed ; and many at Naples had reason to 
invoke blessings upon her head. But the 
acts of her beneficence have been forgotten, 
while her questionable deeds have been trum- 
peted out to the world, and perhaps exagge- 
rated. This is the justice that sovereigns 
receive ; in this, at least, they share the fate 
of common mortals.’ 

This is an admirably drawn character of 
the Queen of Naples, apparently, perhaps, 
somewhat partial ; but considering all the | 
circumstances, we believe very just and very 
correct. From the queen we turn to the 
king :— 

‘Ilis majesty was proceeding to his din- 
ner, which, faithful to old custom, he ate 
regularly at twelve o'clock. Ferdinand was 
aman of plain and coarse appearance, tall, 
erect, and firmly knit in his person ; his fea- 
tures were strongly marked, irregular, and 
deficient in mental expression, beyond that 
of a certain humour which is peculiar to 
most Neapolitan countenances. He was 
fond of athletic exercises, and yet extremely 
indolent with regard to any exertion of the 
mind, Ne Muestra jammo a pranzo,—this 
was his salutation; and on he went through 
the opposite door, croaking to his son who 
followed him.’ 

M. Vieusseux traces with a master hand 
the progress of the revolutionary prinei- 
ples in Naples; he also thus notices their 
effect in France itself, where De Bree, a 
sort of second hero in the tale, had gone, 
after many years absence, from his native 
country :— 

‘Tie knew not his countrymen again: one 
trait of their character still, however, predo- 
ininated,—their vanity and their love of dra- 
matic situation: hence their liberty, equality, 
republic, were all é¢res de raison, personified 
into so many dramatis persone. Reforms 
were made in an ostentatious, unbending 
spirit. They wanted to change the known 
we'ghts and measures, and they measured 


the earth, and took out a fraction, in order to | 


weigh a sack of flour, or to measure a yard 
of cloth. They erased the names of the ca- 
lendar, and resorted to the Greek and Roman 
histories for substitutes. They burnt all the 





archives of the nobility. Everything was 
carried to extremes. They lost sight of the 
point frem which they started ; they even 
lost sight of the objects to which they tended, 
in order to follow their respective leaders, 
Many of these laughed in their sleeves at 
their dupes, but they soon found to their 
cost that their dupes were fond of change, 
even in quacks. People quarrelled about 
words, rather than about facts, because it 
was in words alone that they could embody 
the wild schemes they had proposed to them- 
selves. They had begun by establishing an 
equality of right, an equality before the law, 
and there they ought to have stopped; they 
wished next to establish an equality de facto, 
to change the immutable laws of property, to 
force the private opinion of individuals, and 
then confusion and anarchy followed.’ 

The following is a description of a Medi- 
terranean voyage on board a country vessel: 

‘It is a strange existence, encompassed by 
dangers on every side; dancing along that 
beautiful, yet treacherous sea, on a frail, low- 
decked bark, from the deck of which you 
can touch the water with your hand. The 
element smiles at you, all friendship and 
beauty; its gentle rippling waves kiss the 
bows of the vessel, when all at once on ap- 
proaching a high land or turning a cape, the 
wind rushes on you like the demon of storm; 
in a few minutes the appearance of the sea is 
changed—its evenness, its azure, disappear, 
its waves curl angrily and rise higher, whiter, 
and more threatening every instant; they 
thunder against the sides of the ship, and 
cover them with foam ; they moan like mi- 
nisters of death calling for their prey, and, as 
if proud of their tormenting power, they toss 
the frail bark to ‘and fro in that wilderness of 
waters. And then the sun sets, and leaves 
you with the prospect of a long autumnal 
night—with no chance of making a harbour, 
especially if along the coasts of southern 
Italy. There are dangers in being too near 
the land, the dangers of shallow coasts and 
sunken rocks; and if you lose the land you 
must run to the dangerous, wild shores of 
Corsica or Sardinia, with which none but 
the natives of those islands are acquainted, 
and where, if wrecked, you are in peril of 
being murdered. A leaky boat, pumps out of 
order, patched up sails, and old ropes and 
cables, cover the ship. There is always 
scarcity of water and provisions ; sometimes 
the only casks of water being lashed on 
deck, whence a sea can wash them off in a 
moment. No accommodations for cooking 
the scanty victuals are to be found; a fire of 
wood is lighted on deck in the open air, the 
smoke of which suffocates you; and if the 
unfortunate passenger runs down into the 
windowless cabin, he is driven out from it 
by the foul atmosphere, the loathsome smell, 
the filth and the vermin, which prevent him 
from taking his rest. If the hatchway be 
open, the rain and sea-water, and the cold 
wind, come down into your very birth. On 
a rainy night, the master and half a dozen 
men, with their shaggy capotes dripping 
with water, will take shelter in the cabin, 
and there fill the place with thick clouds of 
tobacco smoke. 
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‘ After a night passed in this predicament 


how reviving is the first dawn 
the east! 
‘ «* Dear is the blush of early light 


appearing m 


To him that erosses the patbless deep.” 


What a pleasing sensation the mo 


rn brings 


with it—how cool, how refreshing to the 


m:nd and frame—man feels restore 
he feels as if, with the return of 


d to life : 
light, the 


terrors of the storm were diSsipated. After 
a night of feverish anxiety, how exquisite to 
inhale the cold breeze on deck, and to see 


the distant land of Italy appearing 


in view, 


with its yellow sandy shore—its picturesque 


cliffs—its blue Apennines—its rich 


groves— 


its towers and castles, like a land of enchant. 
ment; it seems to the wretched traveller as 
if the mere landing on such a shore must 


bring him happiness. ‘ Put me 


on shore 


naked and a beggar, and I am satisfied,” he 


is ready to exclaim at times. 
‘The situation fittest to bring a 


man toa 


sense of his nothingness, is that of being on 


board a small vessel in a storm. 


What is 


there between man and destruction? <A 
moment is sufficient to make the bark and its 
tenants disappear for ever—leaving no trace 


of their existence. It is said that 


man has 


conquered the elements: he can for a time 
evade their fury; but when the powers of 


.the deep are really called forth by the mys. 


terious voice of the howling winds, can the 
diminutive bark be said to oppose the sea, 


or to master the raging waves! 


It shivers 


before them ; it bows under their pressure ; 
tremblingly it acknowledges their mightiness; 
they toss it about at their mercy, they sink it 
in their yawning bosom; and if it escape, it 
is merely because it does not offer sufficient 
resistance to call forth the irresistible shock 


of the great mass of the ocean.’ 


In treating of the indignities offered to the 
papal government, under Pope Pius, our 


author thus writes :— 


‘ Notwithstanding the humiliations to which 
he was exposed, in the month of May of that 
year, one of the most splendid ceremonies of 
the Roman church was performed by the 


pope, in the temple of St. Peter. 


This was 


the canonization of five beat, a ceremony 


which had not taken place for ma 
The interior of the church of St. Pe 
ing with wax lights, and hung with 


ny years. 
ter, blaz- 
rich silk 


and gold tapestry ;—the procession formed 
of all the secular and regular clergy of Rome, 
amounting to several thousands ;—the hie- 
rarchy of prelates, bishops, and cardinals, in 
their rich costume ;—the immense crowd 
which filled the area before the temple;—the 
firing of the artillery of the Castle St. Angelo, 


—all these formed a sight truly 1 


mposing. 


But in the midst of this pacific pomp 1m the 


pacific city of Rome, 
French general riding 
corted by twenty-four 


the appearance of a 
in at full speed, es- 
dragoons with drawn 


swords, astonished and alarmed the om 
tude. This was the Adjutant General Rame!, 


who, being on his passage throu 
and enjoying the hospitality of the 


gh Rome, 
palace of 


a Roman nobleman, attracted by the report 


of the ceremony, bethought himself 


mode of displaying his own rank 


master’s authority, by taking with hi 


of this 


a 13 
n q troop 
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ef foreign soldiers whe were not stationed at 
ome, but belonged to a corps then on its 
ssage through the Roman states, and tra- 
versing thus in warlike array the most popu- 
fous part of a neutral and independent city. 
This was considered by the ponsiff as a fresh 
insult offered to him, and he ordered that 
che gates of Rome should thenceforward be 
closed against any F rench armed soldier. 

‘ Whilst the partisans of the French chuc- 
kled over these signs ofa final rupture which 
gust mediately lead to the downfall of the 
papal power, and whilst moderate and sen- 
sible men deplored the evils of their coun- 
try, and the petty vexatious system pur- 
sued by Napoleon for years, there were 
not wanting men of violent minds, who 
would have urged the pope to what they 
ealled energetic measures. They talked 
of interdicts, of bulls, of excommunica- 
tions, Of raising the lower classes; the 
rumours of pretended miracles were abroad ; 
and some images were asserted to have 
opened their eyes, with other similar won- 
ders. But the firm and enlightened mind of 
Pius stood firm, and repressed those rash 
projectors. He was determined to wait pa- 
tiently as long as he could, to throw upon 
his enemy the full charge of provocation, and 
to let the injustice of it rest upon him. The 
fanatics were repressed, and thus greater 
evils were avoided.’ 

‘ Pius, during the eight years of his trou- 
bled pontificate, had effected many useful 
improvements in the country over which he 
tuled. His impoverished finances, his li- 
mited and precarious situation, the inveterate 
habits of the people, the old forms and rou- 
tine of church government, his own scrupu- 
lous and gentle nature, the prejudices of 
some of his advisers, had prevented him 
doing more. However, he enacted laws to 
bind the great proprietors of the immense 
untilled lands ef the campagna to cultivate 
their estates, or to give up, for a moderate 
retribution, those which they could not cul- 
tivate ; he allowed premiums for the planta- 
tions of trees; he completed the cadustro of 
the Roman provinces, began by his prede- 
cessors, and fixed upon its basis the rate of a 
moderate land-tax, in licu of the arbitrary 
contributions which were exacted before; he 
abolished the unjust exemptions of the upper 
classes, and made every one contribute in 
Proportion to the wants of the state; he en- 
“orced a rigid economy in the expenses of 
his household, and of the different depart- 
ments of the administration; he established 
manufacturers of wool and cotton in the dif- 
ferent workhouses for the poor; he instituted 
an office of ipoteche, or register for mortgages, 
for the security of capitalists, and the assjst- 
‘nce of land-owners and speculators ; he 
ordered excavations at Rome and Ostia; he 





repurchased several objects of the arts of 
which Rome had been plundered, and which 
Were still to be recovered; he withdrew from 
“irculation the base coin which had been 
an during the reyolutionary wars, and 
es being enormously depreciated, Was a 
Purce of the greatest distress to the poor 
Classes, and replaced it by standard silver and 
Gold, which Operation cost the treasury a 
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million and a half of dollars; he issued the 


bull post diuturnas, in which a complete plan | 


of public economy, and of reform of the 
courts of justice and of the criminal laws, was 
laid down, a plan which, from the disturbed 
state of the times, was but imperfectly fol- 
lowed. 

‘ These were some of the public acts of the 
upright Pius, when in the plenitude of his 
power. When, after years of vexations, and 
when insults after insults had been heaped 
on him by the very man whom he had 
obliged at the risk of disobliging the rest of 
Europe, his calm firmness, his dignified re- 
monstrations, and his pious resignation, did 
not produce any effect on the iron soul of 
the conqueror, Pius evinced a hopeless tena- 
city in supporting what he considered the 
rights of his see; this was in part the effect 
of the ungenerous treatment he had received, 
which made him mistrust the man who had 
repeatedly and bitterly disappointed him. 
When in consequence of Napoleon’s decree 
of May, 1809, which took away the remain- 
ing provinces and the city of Rome from the 
pontiff, the latter excommunicated the em- 
peror and those who assisted him in this last 
spoliation, even then Pius mitigated the sen- 
tence, and explained clearly that it was a 
mere spiritual punishment to bring the of- 
fender to repentance, and by no means in- 
tended to excite the people to revolt. He 
denied (and that was a great step for a pope) 
that sovereigns can be deposed by the church 


| of Rome; and he declared that their subjects 


cannot be freed from their cath of fidelity by 
the pontifical authority ; that if, in former 
times, some popes had freed the subjects of 
sovereigns from their oath of allegiance, this 
had been generally after the said sovereigns 
had already been deposed by the states and 
the magnates of the kingdom, and therefore 
only a confirmation of the deposition de- 
creed and already effected by the competent 
authority, in the same manner as the conse- 
cration of sovereigns by the popes or bishops 
is only a confirmation, in the name of the 
Supreme Being, of the election already made 
on earth by men; that these were the tencts 
of the Roman church; that he, Pius, was 
not ignorant that these tenets had been some- 
times abused or misconstrued; that this is 
the common lot of every institution in this 
world, and that, therefore, the Roman see 
was not averse from moderate reforms which 
might be required by particular times. 
stated also, that if Pius VI. his predecessor, 
when dragged away from Rome by the 
French republicans, had given leave to his 
subjects to tender the oath of fidelity to the 
new government, this was meant in a sense 


purely temporal; besides which, that pontiff, 


had to deal with the Directory, a government 
which did not acknowledge the Catholic 
church, and therefore was not obedient to its 


laws; whilst he, Pius VII., had to do with 





- 


Napoleon, who had submitted himself to the 
authority of the Roman church by the act of 


sumed the character of the eldest son of the 
church, and therefore was amenable to its 
laws.’ 





Ile | 


‘his coronation, and who had ever since as- | 
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‘Lales of the Wild and the Wonderful. i2mo. 
pp. 356. London, 1825. Hurst, Robin- 
son, and Co. 


j ; 7 
| Howrver rapid or great the march of iniel- 
‘lect and the progress of education may be, it 
_will be long before the love of the marvellous 


becomes very sensibly on the decline. Shak 
speare says ‘nothing pleaseth but rare acci- 
dents,’ and the impression made on our 
minds, when— 
‘Our infancies in tales delight, 

That Lolt, like hedge-hog quills, the hair up- 

right,’ 
is not easily shaken off in mature age. In 
works of fiction, the plain occurrences, of 
life have no zest for many, who love to revel 
in improbabilities, or even impossibilities, 
and to see the hero or heroine pass through 
such hair-breadth ’scapes as no human being 
ever yet did escape. Well do our modern 
dramatists know the passion of the nvultitude 
for the marvellous, and they have long lived 
on feeding it. Of late, however, the passion 
has been extended to the horrible as well as 
the marvellous. Moncrieff, in his Don 
Giovanni, commenced where all former ver- 
sions of the story ended—namely, in Pande- 
monium; and Faustus and Fricschutz have 
since made us as familiar with fiends and fu- 
ries as any person need wish to be, either in 
this world or the next. 

The author of the Tales of the Wild and 
the Wonderful has, therefore, not only got 
a good title, but a popular subject, and wild 
and wonderful his tales are. They are five 
in number, and all original, except Der 
Friéschutz, which is a translation. They are 
ably written, and display inventive powers, 
and a vigour of description of a very high 
order indeed, For pathos and eloquence 
these tales have few equals. The tales are— 
The Prediction, The Yellow Dwarf, Der 
l'riéschutz, The Fortunes of de la Pole, and 
The Lord of the Maelstrom. It would not 
be easy, in an analysis, to do justice to nar- 
ratives worked up withso much dramatic effect 
as these tales; we shall, however, notice one 
of them—The Fortunes of de la Pole. 

John de Ja Pole, a young gentleman of an 
ancient family and great wealth, is found 
murdered in the new forest, near Winchester ; 
he had not been robbed, and had evidently 





| black hair, torn from the head of his assail- 
/ant, was found in his clenched hand. As 
his body was conveying to his castle, it was 
‘met by his young wife, Agatha, whom | 

had recently married. Suspicion fell on his 
kinsman, Hugh de Broke, and so many 
circumstances occurred to confirm it, that 
he was imprisoned; he, however, escap- 
ed the night before his trial, and left the 
‘country. The will of John de la Pole was 
now produced ; it commanded, on of 
loss of the estate, that his brother Eustace 
should, within two months, espouse his wi- 
dow, which, after much apparent reluctance, 
he did. The union was not a happy one, 
but the events that unfold themselves are sin- 
gularly horrible: it turns out that Eu stace is 
the murderer of his brother, and he gives 
‘himself up to justice, and is executed. It 
appears that Eustace and Ayatha had loved 


made a powerful resistance, as a lock of 
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each other tenderly, and that his father had 
yiven his consent to the union, when John 
de la Pole murdered his parent to prevent 
the union, and marricd Agatha himself. 
Eustace is compelled by his brother to reside 
in the castle, and a guilty intercourse be- 
tween him and Agatha takes place; this 
leads Eustace to murder his brother, and 
forge the will; it was only when John de la 
Pole was dying, that Eustace learned, by his 
own confession, that he had murdered their 
parent. Eustace leaves a narrative of his 
guilt behind him, from which we quote the 
following account of his fatal bridal, and the 
horrors by which it was attended. 

*“ Agatha had withdrawn from the hall 
with her damscls, and I hastened to follow 
her; she had retired to an apartment adjoin- 
ing her bridal chamber, and thither, wearied 
of the noise and mirth of the rioters below, T | 
also hastened. I longed for a delight 1 had 
not lately experienccd—an unreserved con- 
versation with my wife, and to be allowed to 
dismiss the coldness which, during the day, 
I had been obliged to feign towards her. The 
damsels retired, and we were left to pour out 
our hearts to each other in the unbounded 
confidence of our new relations, when we 
were startled by hearing a slow and heavy | 
foot steadily ascending the stairs: as these 
were private, leading only to our apartments, 
Agatha was surprised and offended. £ Who 
would intrude at this hour? she demanded, 
Wale her eyes turned anxiously towards the 
door. For me, a thrill of horror shot through 
my inmost heart; I said, relinquishing the 
hand I had till then so fondly clasped in 
mine, ‘That is the step of my brother! 

‘And it was so, Courtenay: a moment 
more, and the door slowly opened of itself to 
rive entrance to its master: John de la Pole 
entered the room, and stood between Agatha 
and mes his face was, as in his dying hour, 
vhastly and menacing, and every gash of the 
inurderous knife upon his body as frightfully 
distinct as on the night they were inflicted, 
fn one hand he held a lock of dark hair; the 
other was extended threateningly towards 
me; and thus he stood between us, drawn 
from another world by the crime I meditated 
against his bed, and an everlasting barrier 
be fore it. 

‘* My first emotion was astomshment—a 
boundless and stupitied surprise — then a 
vague and horrid notion that my brother was 
Hot really dead, that he had escaped alive 
from my hands, and was now come to ac- 
cuse and surrender me up to scorn. The in- 
terval which had passed since his death was 
obliterated from my mind, and f felt as if 


that night had been the season of the deed. | 


I spoke in extenuation of my crime, accused 
his selfishness, cursed his calculating cruclty; 
l implored his mercy, folded my hands in 
supplication, and knelt before him in hum- 
ble debasement. No Pius le of his counte- 
nance moved, and net a sound escaped 
through his bruised and blackened lips; he did 
hot even look upon me, but continued to fas- 
tn his stony eye upon the face of Agatha, 
Who stood silent and motionless as himself, 
gazing like a fascinated thing upon his as- 
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pect of horror. I arose from my knees— 
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shut my eyes—tossed my arms abroad to the 
air—endeavoured to think I was in sleep, in 
drunkenness, in delirium: no—he was still 
there! I thought of the agony of tempestu- 
ous feeling I had endured on the night fol- 
lowing the commission of the crime, and, be- 
lieving that my jaded mind was suffering un- 
der the same infliction, resolved to seck my 
couch, to restore my exhausted spirits by 
rest and sleep. I made an effort to move 
from my place; I knew that motion might 
recall my scattered senses; and I exerted 
myself to enter the chamber of Agatha. Wilt 
thou believe me Courtenay?! the stern sha- 
dow anticipated my movement, and, menac- 
ing me back, strode silently towards my bri- 
dal chamber. At the door its menacing atti- 
tude towards me was changed for one of com- 
mand to Agatha; one bloody finger was 
raised to beckon her to follow: she did so, 
Still stupidly insensible, gazing fixedly upon 
his form, she followed the direction of his 
hand, and passed after him into the cham- 
ber: the door closed upon them without a 
sound, 

‘« Now I began to think more calmly: the 
dead, cold thing was gone, and there was life 
and air in the apartment; the feelings of this 
world came upon me, and I became sensible 
of fear. I was safe; but where was Agatha? 
—he had beckoned her forth—was it reality ? 
—she was cone—had it been the work of 
imagination, she had still been there—but 
she might have retired to her chamber alone. 
This was to be ascertained. I attempted to 
enter—the door was fast; I called upon Aga- 
tha—there was no sound in reply; I review- 
ed the last scene, considered the incidents of 
the past, weighed the appearances of the pre- 
sent, and came at length to the ternble con- 
clusion that a spirit of the damned had stood 
before me, and that Agatha was still in his 
grasp! You will not wonder that temporary 
insanity followed this hideous idea: I grew 
wild at the thoughts of her danger; I shriek- 
ed aloud for mercy; I tore my hair in agony, 
and beat at the closed door with the utmost 
exertion of strength. I wonder even now 
that none heard the uproar I made; but my 
cries remained unanswered—no sound issued 
from the bridal chamber of the dead; and I 
continued to rave until nature, exhausted, 
sunk speechless and senseless to the earth. 

«“ Morning had broken over the apartment 
when I awoke, and [ was some moments in 
recovering recollection of my state and cir- 
cumstances; slowly the truth came before 
me. [ was lying extended on the bare 
ground, the lights had burned out, and there 
was no trace of visitors having been near me 
in my sleep. T arose and listened for some 
sound that might direct my first movements, 
for now T knew not what to think nor to do. 
A low sobbing from the chamber of Agatha 
riveted my attention; I sprung towards the 
door, and, to my astonishment, it yielded to 
the slightest touch: I entered; Agatha was 
there, seated upon the bed, and gazing around 
her with a look of agonizing affright; she saw 
me on the instant, and rushed into my arms. 
‘Thou art here! thou art safe!’ she cried, in 

delirious transport: 





‘and for this [ am at | 1 
least grateful: Lf deemed he had destroyed | ness uncontrolled. 


> i _ 
thee. But thou didst leave me, Eustace, ¢ 
quit me not, I beseech thee! save me from 
him, Eustace, for thou alone canst!’ | gp. 
deavoured to soothe her anguish, and, after 
some time, succeeded in restoring her to tran. 
quillity and composure enough to be made 
acquainted with the real state of our circum. 
stances; and I implored her to inform me 
whither the ghastly phantom had led her, on 
their retiring frem the chamber. She shud- 
dered at the question, and a wild and strange 
expression passed over her countenance ere 
she spoke. ‘I will tell thee,’ she said; ¢ ye 
it is but little that I have to say. To this 
room we came, and our footsteps wandered 
no further. Without a word he gave his com- 
mands to me, and without a word I obeyed 
him. I ascended my bridal bed; he had 
willed it so, and he continued to gaze upon 
me till my head sunk upon the pillow; then 
the ghastly thing sat down by my side; and, 
though I closed mine eyes hard, that I might 
not behold him, yet I felt that the shadows of 
is unearthly face was upon me. Once [| 
ooked up in the hope that he was gone; be- 
holding him I shrunk, and would have called 
upon thee, but the stony eye of the spectre 
grew larger, and a fiendish pang passed over 
the immoveable face; then I hid mine in my 
mantle that I might look upon him no more: 
insensibility succeeded, and I slept; in the 
morning I awoke, and he was gone!’ 

*« This was the tale of Agatha; thou wilt 
doubt its truth, nor can I wonder at thy most 
natural incredulity: yet I would now give 
my few short hours of life, precious as they 
may be, that thou hadst been present and 
seen her tell this story: I can give thee her 
words, her form of expression, but what lan- 
guage of mine can portray her looks as she 
spoke, or describe the harrowing tones of her 
voice as she cried to me for protection? I 
doubted not; for these powerful witnesses 
would have carried conviction to my mind, 
had I not already beheld the shadowy thing 
she spoke of. 

¢“ What could I offer in consolation? We 
wept bitter tears together, and mingled our 
tender grief. If we indulged a momentary 
hope that it was but an illusion of the brain, 
and would return no more, we were quickly 
undeceived at the approach of night. Again 
came the ghastly shadow, and again was the 
spirit of Agatha chained by the sleep of death 
in his presence. Nor were his visitations 
confined to the dark and silent hour of night; 
when we met in the morning, to lament ou! 
fate and weep froin our stuffed bosoms the 
weight that pressed upon our hearts, then, 
with a hideous familiarity, he would stand 
between us, mocking, with his menacing 
erin and uplifted finger, the agony his pre 
sence created. 

“« Another night came; we sat alone, $0 
litary, speechless, motionless 5 hour ~ 
hour passed, and we moved not, except 
cast stern regards towards the door, ar listen 
with repressed impatience to € 
the castle. Slowly, at last, came the step a 
the dead, heavily ascending the stairs ;—" 

(, Ore id the long 
entered—I rushed to meet him, al 
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jestroyer of thy father and thy brother ! why | of a scene or two, in six weeks or two | such as you were at first, naturally enough, 
st thou thus to torture and not kill | months. This, inan author who altered what 


come 
why is thy bloody hand for ever raised, and | 


vet forbearing to fall ? If thine aim be ven- | 
geance, strike —strike—strike—thou blood- | 
bespotted horror! and rend from hope and | 
fom life those who dared to make thee what | 
hou art!—Strike, thou silent sullen thing ! | 
that we may be as thou art, and learn to fear 
thee not!” 

‘J darted towards him, but was arrested 
hy some invisible barrier ere I had traversed 
half the distance between us; I could not 
reach him, but sunk, as if felled by an unseen 
blow, helpless and almost senseless, to the 
ground : he did not even look upon me, but 
again sternly summoned Agatha from the 
chamber, as nightly he had done before. I 
—but wherefore dwell upon these agonies? 
Suffice it to say, that these accumulated hor- 
rors at length drove me from the side of 
Agatha to solitude and reflection: sorrow 
came upon my soul—a sorrow less for my 
crime than for its fatal consequences. * Alas!’ 
I said, ‘perhaps the tormentor is himself 
more keenly punished by these hauntings 
than either of his shrinking victims: said he 
not, in the hour of death, that he too was a 
murderer? and did he not pray for time in 
which to expiate the sin? Surely, surely, 
these visitations must be the hell of the parri- 
cide.’”? 

We need not, we are sure, say another 
word to recommend the Tales of the Wild 
and the Wonderful to the public. 





MOORE'S LIFE OF SHERIDAN, 
(Concluded from p. 698.) 
Wurtre Mr. Moore’s work has been praised 
by nine-tenths of the public press, the other 
tenth has been quarrelling with the author, 
though on what specific ground it would be 
difficult to determine. At one time he is ac- 
cused of libelling the memory of Sheridan, 
though Heaven knows, and we know, he has 
made the most of his moral character. Ano- 
ther writer accuses him of libelling his sove- 
reign; and yet we believe Sheridan is the 
only friend his present majesty ever slighted. 
Why this was the case, we do not pretend 
to know, for certainly few sovereigns possess 
so much urbanity and beneficence as George 
the Fourth. Sheridan, however, was a thought- 
less fellow, and perhaps he justly forfeited the 
support of his Majesty, by some act which, 
lowever unconscious, could not easily be for- 
given. Tous it seems that Mr. Moore has 
honestly acquitted himself of a task of great 
difficulty and delicacy. As most of his infor- 
mation has been immediately derived through 
Me surviving relatives of Mr. Sheridan, he 
might almost expect to be somewhat re- 
‘trained in the expression of his opinion ; 
but this is not the case; and, though he has 
made as good an apology for the errors of 
Sheridan as could be made, yet he has not 
Concealed them. With these remarks we shall 
resume our extracts, confining ourselves to 
‘ome of the most piquant. “Sheridan was 
Considered as an indolent man, and his ha- 
Mts ef composition tedious; and yet it ap- 
Pears, from one of his letters, that he wrote 


the co ; . »° : ; 
© comedy of the Rivals, with the exception 





he wrote so much, displays great industry. 

Among the papers of Sheridan, Mr. Moore 
found a few political letters, evidently design- 
ed for the newspapers. One of these, written 
immediately after he had left school, is an 
ironical defence of the Duke of Grafton, 
which exaggerates all the popular charges 
against him. In affecting to defend the duke 
against the charge of fickleness and want of 
punctuality, he says,— 

‘I think I could bring several instances 
which should seem to promise the greatest 
steadiness and resolution. I have known 
him make the council wait, on the business 
of the whole nation, when he has had an 
appointment to Newmarkct. Surely, this is 





an instance of the greatest honour ;—and if 
we see him so punctual in private appoint- 
ments, must we not conclude that he is in- 
finitely more so in greater matters! Nay, 
when VW S$ came over, Is it not notorious 
that the late lord mayor went to his grace on 
that evening, proposing a scheme which, by 
securing this firebrand, might have put an 
end to all the troubles le has caused. But 
his grace did not see him:—no, he was a 





man of too much honour; he had promised | 


that evening to attend Nancy Parsons to 


Ranelagh, and he would not disappoint her, | 


but made three thousand people witnesses of 
his punctuality.” 

Mr. Moore gives a brief but correct eri- 
ticism of the Rivals; he also inserts a hu- 
mourous dedication written in a copy of that 


—— — 


play by Tickell, in the name of Sheridan; it | 


is as follows :— 
‘ DepicaTtion TO IDLENEss. 
‘My dear Friend, 

‘If it were necessary to make any apology 
for this freedom, I know you would think it 
a sufficient one, that I shall find it easier to 
dedicate my play to you than to any other 
person, There is likewise a propriety in 
prefixing your name to a work begun en- 
tirely at your suggestion, and finished under 
your auspices ; 
wanting in gratitude to you, if 1 did not take 


an early opportunity of acknowledging the , 


obligations which I owe you. There was a 
time—though it is solong ago that I now 
scarcely remember it, and cannot mention it 
without compunction—but there was a time, 
when the importunity of parents, and the ex- 
ample of a few injudicious young men of my 
acquaintance, had almost prevailed on me to 


and I should think myself | 
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thwart my genius, and prostitute my abilities | 


by an application to serious pursuits. And 
if you had not opened my eyes to the absur- 
dity and profligacy of such a perversion of 
the best gifts of nature, [ am by no means 
clear that I might not have been a wealthy 
merchant or an eminent lawyer at this very 
moment. Nor was it only on my first setting 
out in life that I availed myself of a connec- 
tion with you, though, perhaps, [ never 
reaped such signal advantages from it as at 
that critical period. I have trequently since 
stood in need of your admonitions, and hav 
always fouud you re ady to assist me—though 
you were frequently brought by your zeal t 

l awkward situations, ancl 
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unwilling to appear in. Amongst innumer- 
able other instances, I cannot omit two, 
where you afiorded me considerable and 
unexpected relief, and, in fact, converted 
employments usually attended by dry and 
disgusting business, into scenes of perpetual 
merriment and recreation. I allude, as you 
will easily imagine, to those cheerful hours 
which I spent in the secretary of state’s office 
and the treasury, during all which time you 
were my inseparable companion, and showed 
me such a preference over the rest of my 
colleagues, as excited at once their envy and 
admiration. Indeed, it was very natural for 
them to repine at your having taught mea 
way of doing business, which it was impos- 
sible for them to follow—it was both original 
and inimitable. 

‘If I were to say here all that I think of 
your excellences, I might be suspected of 
flattery; but I beg leave to refer you for the 
test of my sincerity to the constant tenour of 
my life and actions; and shall conclude with 
a sentiment of which no one can dispute the 
truth, nor mistake the application, —that 
those persons usually deserve most of they 
friends wlio expect least of them. 

‘lam, &c. Xe, Ke, 
‘ R. B. SHERIDAN.’ 

It has Keen stated that Sheridan finished 
the last act of Pizarro while tue early acts 
were performing ; it appears, also, that the 
first representation of the School for Scandal 
was announced before the whole of the copy 
was in the hands of the actors. On the last 
leaf of the manuscript is written, in the hand- 
writing of the respective parties ([Lopkins 
was the prompter) :— 

‘ Finished at last, thank God ! 
*R, B. SUERIDAN. 
‘Amen! W. HOPKINS.’ 

When Sheridan attached himseit to the 
Whig party he wrote many political letters 
in The Englishman, a paper they had set up; 
the most celcbrated of his papers was an 
attack on Lord George Germaine, in the 
form of a letter to the Freeholders of Eny- 
land; the following is the concluding para- 
graph :— : 

‘It would be presuming too much on 
your attention, at present, to enter into an 
investigation of the measures and system of 
war which this minister has pursued,—these 
shall certainly be the subject of a future 
paper. At present [ shall only observe that, 
however mortifying it may be to retlect on 
the ignominy and disasters which this inaus 
picious character has brought on his country 


| yet there are consoling circumstances to lb 


drawn even from his ill success. The ecaly 
mities which may be luc to his account o 

certainly great; but, had the case been othe: 

wise, it may fairly be questioned whether thi 
example ofa degraded and reprobated othcei 
(preposterously elevated to one of the first 
stations of honour and confidence m the 
state) directing the military enterprizes of 
this country with unlooked-for prosperity, 
might not ultimately be the cause of mot 


extensive evils than even those, vreat as the v 
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led to introduce characters under similar dis- 
qualifications into every department :—to 
appoint Atheists to the mitre, Jews to the 
exchequer,—to select a treasury-beneh from 
the Justitia, to place Brown Dignam on the 
woolsack, and Sir Hugh Palliser at the head 
of the admiralty.’ 

We have already stated that Mr. Sheridan 
commenced a dramatic sketch, founded on 
the Vicar of Wakefield. He was then only 
in his seventeenth year, and it will be evi- 
dent, from the following scene, how early 
in life his talent for lively dialogue displayed 
itself :— 

‘Scene IT. 
‘Tuornurct and ARNOLD. 

‘ Thornhill. Nay, prithee, Jack, no more 
of that if you love me. What, shall I stop 
short with the game in full view? Faith, I 
believe the fellow’s turned Puritan. What 
think you of turning Methodist, Jack? You 
have a tolerable good canting countenance, 
and, if eseaped being taken up for a Jesuit, 
you might make a fortune in Moorfields. 

‘ Arnold, I was serious, Tom. 

‘ Thorn, Splenetic you mean. Come, fill 
your glass, and a truce to your preaching, 
Here's a pretty fellow has let his conscience 
sleep for these five years, and has now 
plucked morality from the leaves of _his 
grandmothe,’s Bible, beginning to declaim 
against what he has practised half his life- 
time. Why, I tell you once more, my 
schemes are all come to perfection. I am 
now convinced Olivia loves me—at our last 
conversation, she said she would rely wholly 
on my honour. 

‘Arn, And therefore you would deceive 
her. 

‘ Thorn. Why no—deceive her?—why— 
indeed—as to that —but—but, for God's 
sake, let me hear no more on this subject, 
for ’faith, you make me sad, Jack. If you 
continue your admonitions, I shall begin to 
think you have yourself an eye on the girl. 
You have promised me your assistance, and 


when you came down into the country, were | 


as hot on the scheme as myself; but, since 


you have been two or three times with me at | 


Piimrose’s, you have fallen off strangely. No 


encroachments, Jack, on my little rosebud— 


if you have a mind to beat up game in this | 


quarter, there’s her sister—but no poaching. 

‘Arn. I am not insensible to her sister’s 
merit, but have no such views as you have. 
Hlowever, you have promised me that if you 


tind in this lady that real virtue which you | 


so firmly deny to exist in the sex, you will 


give up the pursuit, and, foregoing the low | 
’ ‘ S ; ° 
| Sung through the winter—but is mute in May. 


considerations of fortune, make atonement 
by marriage. 
- sm) 

‘ Thorn, Such is my serious resolution. 

‘Arn. I wish you'd forego the experiment. 
But, you have been so much in raptures with 
your success, that [ have, as yet, had no clear 
account how you came acquainted in the 
family. 

‘ Thorn. Oh, Vil tell you immediately. 
You know Lady Patchet ? 

*‘ Arn. What, is she here ¢ 

* Thorn. It was by her I was first intro- 
duced. ‘It seems that, last vear, her lady- 
ship’: reputation bes wn to suffe: a hth 


that she thought it prudent to retire for a 
while, till people learned better manners or 
got worse memories. She soon became ac- 
)quainted with this little family, and, as the 
wife is a prodigious admirer of quality, grew 
in a short time to be very intimate, and, ima- 
gining that she may one day make her market 
of the girls, has much ingratiated herself 
with them. She introduced me—I drank, 
and abused this degenerate age with the 
father—promised wonders to the mother for 
all her brats—praised her gooseberry wine, 
and ogled the daughters, by which means in 
three days I made the progress I related to 
you. 

‘ Arn. You have been expeditious indeed. 
I fear where that devil Lady Patchet is con- 
cerned there can be no good—but is there 
not a son? 

‘Thorn. Oh! the most ridiculous creature 
in nature. Ile has been bred in the country 


'a bumpkin all his life, till within these six 


years, when he was sent to the university, 
but the misfortunes that have reduced his 
father falling*out, he is returned, the most 
ridiculous animal you ever saw, a Conceited, 
disputing blockhead. So there is no great 
matter to fear from his penetration. But 
come, let us begone, and see this moral fa- 
mily ; we shall meet them coming from the 
field, and you will see a man who was once 
in affluence, maintaining by hard labour a 
numerous family. 

‘Arn. Oh} Thornhill, can you wish to 
add infamy to their poverty ! [ Exeunt.’ 

In our extracts, we are more anxious to il- 
lustrate the literary than the political charac- 
ter of Sheridan, and we, therefore, make no 
apology for quoting the following epilogue 
written by him, though on what occasion, 
Mr. Moore is not aware :— 
‘In this gay month when, through the sultry 
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hour, 
The vernal sun denies the wonted shower, 
When youthful Spring usurps maturer sway, 
And pallid April steals the blush of May, 
How joys the rustic tribe, to view display'd 
The hberal blossom and the eaily shade! 
But ah! far other air our soil delights 3 
Here ‘charming weather’ is the worst of 
blights. 
No genial beams rejoice our rustic train, 
Their harvest ’s still the better for the rain, 


| To summer suns our groves no tribute owe, 


They thrive in frost, and flourish best in snow 
When other woods resound the feather’d throng, 
Our groves, our woods, are destitute of song. 
The thrush, the lark, all leave our mimic vale, 
No more we boast our Chrisimas nightingale ; 
Poor Rossignol—the wonder of his day, 


‘hen bashful Spring that gilds fair nature's 
scene, 
Q’ercasts our lawns, and deadens every green ; 


| Obscures our sky, embrowns the wooden shade, 


And dries the channel of cach tin cascade ! 


| §¢© Oh hapless we, whom such ill fate betides, 
| Hurt by the beam which cheers the world be- 


sides ! 
Who love the ling’ring frost, nice, chilling 
showers, 
While Nature’s denefit—is death to ours ; 
Who, witch-like, best in noxious mists per- 
lor, 
iii the tempest, nd enjoy the storm 





———— 
Oh hapless we—unless your gencrous care 
Bids us no more lament that Spring is fair, 
But plenteous glean from the dramatie go} 
The vernal harvest of our winter’s toi}. 
For April suns to us no pleasure bring— 

Your presence here is all we feel of Spring ; 
May’s riper beauties here no bloom display, 
Your fostering smile alone proclaims it May.”’ 

In his domestic relations, Sheridan wag 
unquestionably amiable ; this is proved by 
his ardent affection for his wife, by his anx- 
iety to be restored to the favour of his father, 
who treated him with harshness, by his kind. 
ness to his sister, and by the paternal feeling 
he always displayed towards his son. These 
honourable traits in the character of Sheridan 
is fully established in these Memoirs. We 
have, in our notice of this work, related ge- 
veral anecdotes of Sheridan’s humour, to 
which, however, we shall add more; among 
other friends, Sheridan was very intimate 
with Richardson, who was remarkable for his 
love of disputation :— 

‘This disputatious humour of Richardson 
was once turned to account by Sheridan in a 
very characteristic manner. Having had a 
hackney-coach in employ for five or six 
hours, and not being provided with the means 
of paying it, he happened to espy Richard- 
son in the street, and proposed to take him 
in the coach some part of his way. The 
offer being accepted, Sheridan lost.no time 
in starting a subject of conversation, on 
which he knew his companion was sure to 
become argumentative and animated. Hav- 
ing, by well-managed contradiction, brought 
him to the proper pitch of excitement, he af- 
fected to grow impatient and angry himself, 
and saying that “he could not think of 
staying in the same coach with a person 
that would use such language,” pulled the 
check-string, and desired the coachman to 
let him out. Richardson, wholly occupied 
with the argument, and regarding the retreat 
of his opponent as an acknowledgment of de- 
feat, still pressed his point, and even hallow- 
ed “more last words” through the coach 
window after Sheridan, who, walking quietly 
home, left the poor disputant responsible for 
the heavy fare of the coach.’ : 

The following anecdote is not new, though 
more correctly told than heretofore :— 

‘The Rev. Mr. O'B * (afterwards 
Bishop of ——) having arrived to dinner at 
Sheridan’s country-house, near Osterley, 
where, as usual, a gay party was collected 
(consisting of General Burgoyne, Mrs. Crewe, 
Tickell, &c.), it was proposed, that on the 
next day (Sunday), the reverend gentleman 
should, on gaining the consent of the resi- 
dent clergyman, give a specimen of his ta 
lents as a preacher in the village church. - 
his objecting that he was not provided with a 
sermon, his host offered to write one for “ 
if he would consent to preach it; and, the 
offer being accepted, Sheridan left ~ cig’ 
pany early, and did not return for the | 
mainder of the evening. The follow rm 
morning, Mr. O’B found the manuscrP 
by his bed-side, tied together neatly - he 
described it) with riband ;—the subject of the 
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discourse being the ‘Abuse of Riches.” 


Having read it over and corrected some theo- 
logical errors (such as “it is easier for a ca- 
mel,” as Moses says, &c.), he delivered the 
srmon in his most impressive style, much 
to the delight of his own party, and to the 
atisfaction, as he unsuspectingly flattered 
himself, of all the rest of the congregation, 
among whom was Mr. Sheridan's wealthy 
neighbour, Mr. C. 

‘Some months afterwards, however, Mr. 
(’B—— perceived that the family of Mr. 
C——, with whom he had previously been 
intimate, treated him with marked coldness ; 
and, on his expressing some innocent wonder 
at the circumstance, was at length informed, 
to his dismay, by General Burgoyne, that the 
sermon which Sheridan had written for him, 
was, throughout, a personal attack upon Mr. 
(——, who had at that time rendered him- 
self very unpopular in the neighbourhood by 
some harsh conduct to the poor, and to 
whom every one in the church, except the 
unconscious preacher, applied almost every 
sentence of the sermon.’ 

In his account of the secession of Mr. 
Burke from the Whigs, Mr. Moore gives an 
admirable portrait of that great man :— 

‘The consequence, as is well known, of 
the new course taken by Burke, was, that the 
speeches and writings which he hencefor- 
ward produced, and in which, as usual, his 
judgment was run away with by his temper, 
form a complete contrast, in spirit and ten- 
dency, to all that he had put on record in the 
former part of his life. He has thus left be- 
hind him two separate and distinct armouries 
of opinion, from which both Whig and Tory 
may furnish themselves with weapons, the 
most splendid, if not the most highly tem- 
pered, that ever Genius and Eloquence have 
condescended to bequeath to party. He has 
thus, too, by his own personal versatility, at- 
taned in the world of politics, what Shak- 
speare, by the versatility of his characters, 
achieved for the world in general,—namely, 
such an universality of application to all opi- 
mons and purposes, that it would be difticult 
lor any statesman of any party to find himself 
placed in any situation, for which he could 
hot select some golden sentence from Burke, 
either to strengthen his position by reason- 
ing, or illustrate and adorn it by 
While, therefore, our respect for the man 
hunself is diminished by this want of moral 
identity observable through his life and writ- 
ings, we are hut the more disposed to admire 
that unrivalled genius, which could thus 
throw itself out in so many various directions 
with equal splendour and vigour. In gene- 
ral, political deserters lose their value and 
power in the very act, and bring little more 
than their treason to the new cause which 
they espouse :— 

‘6 Fortis in armis 
Cesaris Labienus erat ; nunc transfuga vilis.” 

‘But Burke was mighty in either camp ; 
and it would have taken two great men to 
effect what he, by this division ef himself, 
achieved. His mind, indeed, lies parted 
‘under in his works, like some vast conti- 
on severed by a convulsion of nature,— 
*Ch portion peopled by its own giant race 


fancy. | 
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of opinions, differing altogether in features 
and language, and committed in eternal hos- 
tility with each other.’ 

Among the letters interspersed in this 
work, there are some from Mrs. Sheridan, 
written during the Stafford election, which 
show how warmly alive to each other’s feel- 
ings, the hearts of both husband and wife re- 
mained after an union of twenty years, and 
— more fatal to love than even time 
itself, 


The Plays of Clara Gazul, a Spanish Come- 
dian; with Memoirs of her Life. 12mo. 
pp. 326. London, 1825. Whittaker. 


Tus country that gave birth to a statesman 
like Ximenes, a warrior like Gonsalvo de 
Cordova, and an author like Cervantes, is 
now sunk into such a state of ignorance or 
degradation, that we should almost as soon 
think of receiving lessons in war or politics 
from New Zealand, or seek for literature 
among the Esquimaux of the Arctic regions. 
We do not mean to deny that Spain has _sol- 
diers of talent and bravery, that gle has some 
men qualified to guide the helm of state, or 
that she is destitute of authors, but the efforts 
of all these are paralysed by the tyranny and 
bigotry which prevail, and so obscure them 
from the knowledge of the world, that they 
might as well not be in existence. The suc- 
cessive attempts made to break through the 
trammels of an intolerant church have hither- 
to been unsuccessful, and until this is done, 
Spain will never re-assume her rank among 
nations. During the time of the constitu- 
tional government, the ministers were either 
too feeble or too timid to attack the hydra of 
priestly tyranny, though it was assailed by a 
few authors, and, among those, Clara Gazul, 
whose dramatic works are now first given, in 
an English dress, to the public. Before we 
notice her productions, we shall quote from 
the introductory part of the volume, the me- 
moirs of her life, which are extremely roman- 
tic :— 

‘It was at Gibraltar, where I was in gar- 
rision with the Swiss regiment of Watteviile, 
that I first saw Clara Gazul; she was then 
fourteen years of age (1813). Her uncle, 
the licentiate Gil Vargas de Castaneda, cap- 
tain of an Andalusian guerilla, had just been 
hung by the French, leaving Donna Clara 
to the guardianship of Father Fray Roque 
Medrano, her relation, and an inquisitor of 
the tribunal of Grenada. This venerable 

ersonage had forbidden his ward to read 
any books but her missal ; «nd, to secure the 
observance of the prohibition, he had com- 
mitted to the flames the few volumes left by 
the poor licentiate Gil Vargas to his niece. 
Thence, I believe, the hatred of the author, 
for the members of a religious order which 
the king of Spain in his wisdom has sup- 
pressed. I had, amongst my scanty bag- 
gage, three or four odd volumes, which I 
gave to Clara ; and this gift, valuable in her 
eyes, led to our acquaintance, which I sedu- 
lously cultivated during my long sojourn in 
Spain, after the war of independence ; and I 
am, therefore, enabled to select the truth 
from a cloud of falsehoods which have been 
bandied about in her country upon this sin- 
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gular woman. Little is known of her earlier 
years: however, the following I had from 
herself. One evening, as we were smoking 
round her brazero, a curé, who was amongst 
us, asked her where and of what parents she 
was born. Clara, who was fond of recount- 
ing her origin, gave us the following hi,tory, 
which I do not pretend to guarantee. “I 
came into the world,’’ said she, “under an 
orange-tree on the road side, not far from 
Matil, in the kingdom of Grenada My mo- 
ther exercised the profession of fortune-t-l- 
ling. I followed her, or rather sve carri‘d 
me on her back, until I was five years of ag: ; 
she then took me to the house of a canon of 
Grenada (the licentiate Gil Vargas), who r - 
ceived me with great demonstrations of jo™. 
My mother said to me, ‘kiss your uncle,’ 
and I kissed him. She then embraced m> 
and instantly quitted the house; I have neve 

seen her since.” To putan end to our ques 

tions, Donna Clara then took her guitar and 
sung us the gipsy’s song, Crando me parte 
mt madre la gitana, 

‘As to her genealogy, she manufactured 
one after her own fashion. Far from pre- 
tending to be descended from old Christians, 
she said she was of Moorish blood, and one 
of the descendants of the tender-hearted 
Moor Gazul, so famous in the old Spanish 
ballads. However this might be, the some- 
what wild expression of her eyes, her long 
and raven-black hair, her tall and slender 
shape, white and regular teeth, and her com- 
plexion slightly tinged with olive, did not be- 
lie her origin, 

‘When tranquillity was re-established tn 
the south of Spain, Donna Clara and her 
guardian returned to Grenada. He was a 
kind of Cerberus, and a most tnveterate 
enemy of serenading. If a barber's boy but 
thrummed his crazy mandolin, Fray Roque, 
who saw lovers in all directious, hobbled wp 
to the chamber of his ward, reproached hor 
bitterly for the scandal caused by her co 
quetry, and exhorted her to seeure her salva- 
tion by entering a conveut (probably with 
the condition of renouncing 1n his favour 
what had been left her by the licentiate Gil 
Vargas). In fine, he did vot quit her tll 
after he had satisfied himself that neither 
bolts nor bars were strong enough to con- 
vince him of her prudence. One day he 
stole so sofily into her chamber that tre sur- 
prised her writing—not a comedy, for she 
had not yet begun—but the most impassion- 
ed of billets-dour. The anger of the reverend 
father was proportioned to the crime; the 
criminal was but up ina convent. Fifteen 
days after her entrance into thie cloister, she 
made her escape over the wall, and for thre - 
months baftied all attempts at discovery. A’ 
the end of this period, Fray Roque learned 
with horror that the timid dove confided to 
his care had made a most successful début at 
the principal theatre ( Teatro Mayor ) of Ce- 
diz, in the character of Donna Clara, in the 
Mog wrata, 

‘Fray Roque quitted Gr-nada, resolved to 


S 


}take her away by force from the singular 


asylum she had chosen. The lovers of sean- 
dal were joyfully anticipating the future law- 





suit between aginquisitor and a theatrical ma- 
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nager, when a fit of gout in the stomach de- 
prived the holy office of a zealous member, 
and freed Clara from a troublesome guardian. 
\ arious motives were assigned for heradoption 
of the stage: some attributed it to a natural 
taste for the profession of an actress ; others 
would have it, that it was owing to an incli- 
nation she had for the joven galan ; others 
rain seemed to think that poverty alone 
( ae elled her to become an actress. 
‘A short time before the insurrection of 
the troops stationed in the Isle of Leon, 
fonna Clara had come into possession of her 
uncle's legacy, and her house became the 
cndezvous of all the wits and constitution- 
alists of Cadiz. Her reputation, as a diberal, 
Was near costing her dear, during the mas- 
sacre of the 10th of March. One of the 
teaks de Fernando Septimo, mecting her in 
the street, raised his sabre to cut her down, 
when one of his comrades stopped him, say- 
ing, “* Do not you see, you fool, that it is 
(jarita, who has made us laugh so heartily 
in the sayncte de la Gita?” oa I know it,’ 
suid the other, “but is she not an enemy of 
Cro i and the king ?’—** No matter,” replied 
iis comrade; “ I wish to see ler play again 
Gitani.” and i in this manner he saved her 
lite. 
‘Some days after, Clara appeared upon 
ic stage, wearing the national cockade, and 
ii sing patriotic songs with such grateful ef- 
fect, that she turned the lead of even the ser- 
‘As themselves. <All the officers of Qutro- 
Faded regiment made her the “lady of their 
oh ts.” Two young officers of the batta- 
is of America quarrelicd upon her account 
-she had given io one of them a cockade of 
reen ribbon made with her own hands, 
which the other, it as said, endeavoured to 
wiest from his comrade. They went out to 
fivht: which, becomime known to Clara, she 
repaired to the place of mecting. It was 
nover known what means she took to calm 
‘hei fury, but she returned in the evening to 
Cadiz, leaning upon the arms of the two ri- 
had reconaled. She took 
them home to supper, and thei friendship 
is pever alter troubled by tlic slightest dif- 
bee 
‘Ticr literary reputation began with the 
entitled Al IWoman is a Devil! The 
ompletely ignerant of the sub- 
rect of the piece ; and we m: Ly judge of the 
my pads h audicnee, at seeing for 
‘first time Inquisitor sin fall costume intro- 
ya Upon the stave. This trifle had the 
most success. It gave the spec- 
t.tors pleasure similar to at of school-boys 
who should see their master wincing under 
the rod. However, the bigots began to rally, 
nd ery seandal: thrce or four 
ul marchionesses, who were in despair at 
nding their drawing-rooms deserted for that 
of Donna Clara, obliged their husbands to 
iwhe acomplunt to the government. But 
(jara had also powerlul protectors ; the co- 
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constitution, was so shocked at it, that he 
prevailed upon her to throw it into the fire. 
rom that moment her reputation went on 
increasing, and her comedies succeeded each 
other rapidly, until her flight into England 
at the restoration.’ 

An edition of Clara’s work was published 
at Cadiz, in two quarto volumes, but imme- 
diately after the restoration of Ferdinand, by 
French bayonets, the royalist junta did 
everything in their power to suppress them, 
nor are we surprised at this, for they savour 
too strongly of liberal principles to be tole- 
rated by the advocates of an absolute mo- 

narchy. These plays are five in number ; 
the first, The Spaniards in Denmark, is in 
three acts; it relates to that period in the 
commencement of the Peninsular war, when 
the Marquis de Romagna, with sixteen thou- 
sand Spaniards, was serving under Napoleon 
in Fuenen, and who, it will be recollected, 
were brought off by the British and carried 
to Spain. The Marquis and the ill-fated 
Porher (whose name, in the notes, is fre- 
quently writtey Portier), are among the dra- 
matis persone of this piece, which is more re- 
markable for its spirited dialogue than its 
plot. 

The second play, A Woman is a Devil, 
we shall notice more at length; the third, 
African Love, 1s a short dramatic sketch, ex- 
hibiting the violence of affection in two 
friends, Moors, who Loth fall in love with 
the same female slave: thouch called a co- 
medy, it ends tragically enough, for one of 
the Aloors is killed, and the heroine stabbed 
with a poniard; all, however, rise in the 
Tom Thumb way, and the heroine naively 
addresses the audience as follows :— 

‘Ladies and gentlemen :—Thus finishes 
African Love, a comedy, or, if you will, a 
tragedy, as the phrase runs at present. You 
are about to exclaim, ** The two ore ntlemen 
were very ungallant!’ Agreed: and our 
author was wrong not to have made his Be- 
douin more a Spaniard in his sentimeats.— 
To this he presumes to reply, by pre tending 
(hat the Bedouins are not in the habit of vo- 
ine to Madrid to learn to distinguish between 
persons ; and, that their love partakes of the 
burmine heat of the Sahara. What thiuk y you 
of the argument /—Just what you ple: ase 
but exeuse the faults of rhe author,’ 

The fourth play is Ines Mendo; it + in 
two parts—the first exhibiting Prejudice Van- 
quished, and the second the Triumph of Pre- 
The last piece, Heaven and Tlell, 
has not, we believe, before been printed ; it 
is a satire on the clergy, like the comedy of 
A Woman is a Devil, to which we return. 
The success of this picce, in which three 
members of the holy oflice are unmasked and 
ridiculed, as has been alluded to in the 
Memoirs of Clara, is a proof that there was 
a portion of the Spanish public not insensi- 
ble to the chains of priesteraft which galled 


them. The characters in this play are only 
four—three inquisitors and Mariquita. The 
scene, Which is at Grenada, thus commences: 
t¥ ii) le } njMaSel ton ab Cirena- 
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In the back-scene are perceived several bn 
struments of torture, lying confusedly about 
Below, and in front of the three seats, are ¢ 
table und a chair for the register. The thy. 
atre ts dimly lichte ad, 

Enter Rafal and Domingo in the full cos- 

tume of * Inquisitor $. 

Raf. Signor, Domingo, I tell you agaln is 
is acrying injustice. I have now been ay 
inquisitor of Grenada for seventeen years, 
during which time I sent twenty heretic 
every year to the flames! and is it by ap- 
pointing a beardless youth my Superior, that 
my lord the Grand Inquisitor recognises my 
services ? 

Dom. This is quite atrocious, and I could 
tell you nearly as much on my own account, 
Do you know what all this proves!/—lIt 
proves that my lord the Grand Inquisitor js 
nothing better ‘than an ass. 

Kof. We knew that already ; 
not know, tll now, 
cal and unjust. 

=e And what grave matter of reproach 
has he against us, after all? 

Raf. 1 know well what has ruined me in 
his cood opinion—a mere trifle. The story 
of the little Jewess whom I converted, and 
who took into ber head to become a mother 
all of a sudden, got wind, and came to his 
ears; but, after all, what is there in that go 
very extraordinary ! 

Dom. Moreover, he aceuses us, I am told, 
of not being Christian. 

Raf: To be an inquisitor, is it then So ne- 
cessary to be a Christian? 

Dom. Notwithstanding your conversiou 
and its results, [ am not ed j in his tablets in 
still blacker characters than you. 

Raf. You, probably, fieure there as an 
atheist. 

Dom. No, thank Heaven! but my ras cal 
ofa lay-brother, who makes up my room, 
showed him the lee of a fowl that he found— 
I know not how—-and in Lent, if you please’ 

Raf. Oh, heavens, that is a si ad affair! 

Dom. B ut the worst of all is, that the new 
Inquisitor, +r he has named president ot 
the tribunal, is a demon sent as a spy upon 
us. And, to oe | to our misfortune, this odd 
fellow is pe eecty sincere in his belief. 

Raf. No! ! youcannot m: ike me believe that! 

Dom. If 1 do not deccive myself, he isa 
second Loyola. It 1s said that he does not 
yet know of any difference between a man 
and a woman—Oh ! he is atrue saint} 

Raf, Alas! 

ie Ak is! 

Raf. Zounds! is it thus that our services 
are to be recompense dt Lam in a horribl: 
bad humour to- dk w— would to Heaven | 
were a Turk! Woe to those who shi ull be 
brought before us to-day, for 1 mus st wreak 
my ill humour upon some one. Lo the 
flames! to the thi umes! and again to the 
flames !—That is my last w ord. 

Dom. Amen! 'To-d: 1y IS Saturday, and it 
is always my habit to condemn of a Saturday 
—on Mond: tys T acquit. By that means, , 
there should be an y mistakes, if the ogee 
should fail on my condemning day, the fault 
t be with Providence. but, oe 
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Rot. She is in the Lying-in-Ilospital—the 
ttle silly slut! ; 

Dom. Slut enough, in all teuth.—( Aside ) 
And you think that you sent her there, poor 
sunpleton that you are ! 

Raf. What’s that you are muttering be- 
tween your teeth ! 

Dum. Ov! I was cursing that imbecile 
Grand Inquisitor. 

Raf. May the devil fly away with him! 

Dom. Uush! there’s an echo here.—Move 
away! here comes our saint. ( They go to 
lift rent sides of the hall, and commence read- 
nig their breviarte s.) 

~ Enter Antonio in grand costume. 

Ant. My very reverend fathers, we are go- 
ing to take cognizance of a very important af- 
fur, and for which I see you are preparing 
yourselves. We have to try a sorceress, a 
woman who has entered into a compact with 
the devil, reverend fathers. The spirit of 
darkness las, itis said, gifted this wretched 
being with supernatural power, But do not 
he disheartened, the cross that we wear will 
shield us from the talons of the evil one, 

hould he be able to appear within the sa- 
cred walls of the Ifoly Oftice. 

Dom. Satan would lose his time here. 

Ant. Alas! reverend father, do not say so. 
The flesh is weak, the vessel is fragile. Mi- 
sevable sinner that Lam! my only force is in 
the knowledge of my weakness. A long life 
passed in sanetity has rendered you invulne- 
iable to temptation ; but as for me, lam not 
only young in years, but also in pious works. 
Ah! T shall have great need of your good 
ulviee, to enable me to escape the rocks and 
auicksands of life? 

Ruf. We have all need of good advice. 

Dom. Warned by each other, we shall re- 
ist more successfully the attacks of the de- 
mon, 

dai, “Lord, lead us not into temptation!" 
‘uch is my prayer at every instant of the day. 
We are so liable to fall. No matter how 
hiuch the soul may be on its guard, the ene- 
my of mankind is so wily a serpent, that he 
will make his way through the smallest open- 
ig; and one single drop of his venom may 
tangrene a soul for ever, 

Ruf. (aside) We has something on_ his 
cConscience—it must be a curious case. 
(Aloud ). To what powerful temptation has 
od permitted you to be exposed ? 

Ant, We have still time before the prison- 
c's shall be brought in, and a sincere avowal 
of our faults may be a useful preparation for 
‘ie task we have to fulfil. Listen then, reve- 
tend fathers. I have always thought that the 
Host efficacious instrument of damnation that 
‘ie evil one can make use of, is a woman. 
,OW are of my opinion, fathers. It is less 
“igerous to meet with an aspic than a wo- 
Inan, 

Dom, (with affected surprise). How! it is 
‘Woman that is’ 

Antonio now states that, until the last. six 
months he had never known any woman but 
“ts Mhother, but that lately he had seen a fe- 
iniule who rivetted him to the earth; and, 
he saw his danger, he had neither 
. to tly, nor voice to call for aid:’ at 
+) breke the charm, ran away, and 


fore e 


1) 





threw himself into the arms of his confessor. | 
Ile now takes his seat between Rafael and | 
Domingo, and, shutting his eyes, the fair cul- | 


Raf. Answer, yes or no ! 
Mar. I believe I did. 
Raf. (reading). Did you not throw the 


prit is brought in veiled, between two fami- kernels into her plantation, at the same time 
liars of the Inquisition. The following inter- | that you waved in the air a wand male of 
1 bes y 


rogation ensues :— 

Antonio (his eyes closed). Woman, what 
is your name ? 

Mariquite. I am called Maria Valdez, but 
more frequently Mariquita, and sometimes 
madcap, These are all my names and titles. 

Ant. (hes eyes still closed). Your age ? 

Mar, That is rather a puzzling question to 
put to a woman, if you wish her to tell the 
truth. However, [ shall be candid—I am 
twenty-three years old—if you doubt it, look 
at me. Do Ll appear older? ( Puts aside her 
vou, ) 

Raf. and Dom, (aside J. Gad’s life! what 
a lovely girl! 

Ant. (his eyes still closed, and in a low 
voice). Avaunt Satan! demon of curiosity, 
you shall not conquer me! (.dloud) What 
is your profession / 

Mar, (hesitating). I know not what the 
deuce to say—I sing, I dance, I play on the 
castanets, &c. &c. Ke. 

Ant. It is then in those amusements, the 
names of which, thanks to heaven, are un- 
known to me, that you waste a time that 
you should employ in weeping and repent- 
ance ? 

Muar. And why, Signor Licentiate, should 
I weep and repent, since l have never done 
anything bad / 

Ant. Nothing bad? interrogate your con- 
science ! 

Mar. And what has it to reproach me 
with? Jt istrue I have committed some 
little faults, but for which I got absolution 
last Sunday from the chaplain of the Royal 
Murcia Infantry. Let me go away, and do 
not frighten me any longer with your black 
robes and your— 

Ant. Maria Valdez, you say that your 
conscience is pure ; reflect, and do not per- 
jure yourself. 

Mar. Since I have told you the truth, I 
hope you will let me go away. 

Raf. (to Ant.) Bring her to the point. 

Ant. Do you know a woman named 
Juana Mendo ? 

Mar. Do I know her? Certainly; she is 
one of my friends. 

Ant. Wave you never had a quarrel with 
her? 

Muar. No!—Ah! stop—Two or three 
days ago she wished to squabble with me, 
pretending that I had stolen her lover from 
her, which was not at all true, Mr. Licentiate. 
All that was in it was, that Manuel Torribio 
told her that my beautiful black eyes were 
much handsomer than her ugly red ones. 

Ant. Her black eyes (putting quickly las 
hand before his eyes ). Signor Rafael, | be- 
seech you to go on for a moment with the 
interrogation. 

Raf. (After looking over some papers, ta a 
mild tone of voice). Mariquita, did you not, 
on Friday the 15th August, pass by the olive 
plantation of Juana Mendo, while eating a 
pomegranate ! 


hazle or some other wood, having two ends ? 
Mar. (laughing) And what other way 
would you have it—with enly one end ? 

Raf. Recollect in whose-presence you are. 
—lIlaving two ends stripped of the bark /— 
Answer? 

Mar. What should I know about all this / 

Raf. Yes or no. 

Mar. Well—yes. 

Raf. Did you not sing an impious song, 
in which there is frequent mention made ot 
a certain John Barleycorn ! 

Mur. (laughing). Ab, ah, ah! Siguor 
Licentiate, of what are you talking to me? 
I have sung an English ballad, taught me 
by a trumpeter of Mackay’s regiment, in the 
army of Lord Peterborough—and, true 
enough, it is upon the death of Johm Barley- 
corn. 

Dom. Who is John Barleycorn? one of 
the spirits of darkness, perhaps ! 

Mar. Ah, ah, ah! John Barleycorn means 
a grain of barley; and the ballad tells how 
they make beer out of barley. Let me go, 
and I will sing it for you, for you have the 
look of a good-humoured fellow, and are 
not like that grim one there (pointing to An- 
tonw ). 

Ant. (eyes still closed). It is difficult to 
believe that there is not a hidden meaming 
under this word. 

Mar. Honi soit qui mal y pense, as is writ- 
ten upon the helmet of Captain O'Trigger. 

Ant. But how do you account for Juana 
Mendo’s plantation being destroyed by an 
inundation ? 

Mar. (laughing ). How should I aceount 
for it?—You had better ask the river Geyar 
why it overtlowed its banks. 

Ant. No, it is precisely from you that | 
will ask that question. Why did you com- 
mand it to overflow / 

Mar. Are we still acting, or have we lost 
our wits? Do you take me for a witch ? 

Ant. Thou hast said it. 

Mar. Mercy on me! If that gruff voice 
of your’s did not make me tremble, [ should 
die of laughing.’ 

Mariquita, perceiving the business getting 
serious, entreats for mercy, but is condemned 
to the torture. Both Rafael and Domingo 
vive her consolation, and each maneuvres to 


ret her to himself, by outwitting the other. 


Mariquita is shut up in the palace of the In- 
quisition, and thus soliloquizes :— 

‘Poor Maria! whereare you? What will 
become of you?) Mariquita, the madcap, ia 
the inquisition! That makes me laugh.— 
But I shudder when I think that the poor 
madcap will be burned. It is so paintul to 
burn one’s finger with a candle; but what 
will it be when the whole body is in the 
flames? (weeps.) They wish to burn me, 
who am a good Catholic! I, who refused to 
marry Corporal Hardy, merely because he 
was a heretic; aad yet he was such a hand- 
some man—five feet nine inches! And then 





Var. How should L recollect / 


[ should have gone with him to England, and 
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Captain O'Trigger would have made him a 
serjeant, as he promised me, and I should 
have become a suttler.—Ah! what a fool I 
was! “ D—— their eyes,” as the soldiers 
used to say, these devils of monks, they are 
all libertines.—There is nothing like a monk 
for peopling the foundling hospitals. Pro- 
bably these two big bloated inquisitors, 
who said such sweet things to me, will hin- 
der that tall meagre one from sending me to 
the flames.—Ah! let me not think of that— 
misfortune comes soon enough of itself.— 
Bah! vive la joie, Let me try and forget 
what awaits me, by singing that song which 
they take for Hebrew. (Sings. ) 

‘They laid him out upon the floor, 

To work his farther woe, 
And still, as signs of life appear'd, 
They toss’d him to and fro. 
They wasted o'er a scorching fire 
The marrow of his bones—” 
Alas! r John Barleycorn, how he must 
have suffered ! and it is thus I am to suffer. 
—Alas! must I then be burned !’ 

Antonio now enters, not as a fatniliar of 
the Inquisition, but as a lover, and is accept- 
ed. Rafael then enters, ‘making the sign 
of the cross, and, meeting Antonio, abuses 
him: he had locked up Domingo, and ex- 
pected to find Mariquita alone. Antonio 
asks Rafael to marry them, and on his re- 
fusal kills him. He then escapes with Mari- 
quita, and, by his own confession, in one 
hour becomes ‘a fornicator, a perjurer, and 
an assassin.’ 
~° This comedy is a fair specimen of the ta- 
lents of Clara Gazul, whose chief merit, as we 
have already observed, is in sprightliness of 
dialogue, in which she mixes much sly sar- 
casm. The work is translated by Mr. Le- 
strange, under the immediate eye of the au- 
thor, who is in England. 


Elements of Geometry; or, A New and Com- 
penrdious Demoustration of the First Sir 
Books of Euclid ; with Many New and Use- 
ful Propositions, Practiwal Rules, Exam- 
ples, and Observations, &c. &¢. By Ro- 
BERT Watiace, A. M. 8vo. pp. 88. 
Glasgow, Griffin, London, Tegg. 1825. 

Wr should almost as soon be expected to 

criticise the sacred writings as Euclid’s Ele- 

ments, which stand, and ever will stand, as a 

direct, if not a royal road to geometry. The 

lapse of time, however, produces some im- 

provement; and Mr. Wallace, in the work 

before us, may be said to have M‘Adamized 
uclid; he has condensed and simplified the 
work, shortened the demonstrations, and fa- 





cilitated, in no ordinary degree, the study of | 
One great improvement con- | 


the science. 
sists in a system of reference adopted to save 


unnecessary repetition, and in the use of the | 


most common arithmetical signs, by which 
the eye is made to assist the understanding, 
as inalgebra. To this must be added, practical 
rules, examples, and observations, scattered 
through the work, which show the student 
the use of the science, and lead him to apply 
it to practice. There are several other im- 
provements, which render Mr. Wallace’s 


Elements of Geometry the best, as it is the | za, was written during the leisure how's of a | ing hospitality ; yet, a momen 


cheapest, work of the sort that has been pub- 
lished. 


The Amulet; or, Christian aud Literary Re- 
membrancer. 18mo. pp. 396. London, 
1825. Baynes and Son. 

Tur Amulet, like the Forget Me Not, is in- 

tended as ‘an elegant tribute of esteem, at 

that festal season of the year, when Nature 
presents her gloomiest aspect without, but 
when the ties of friendship and of kindred 
are drawn closest, and the joys of home are 
at their height.” The Amulet is expected to 
charm the more serious part of the public, 
by blending religious instruction with lite- 
rary amusement, and that class of society is, 
we are sure, quite numerous enough to afford 
it extensive patronage; we must, however, 
observe, that we have seen aothing in either 

the Forget Me Not or the productions of a 

similar nature, that could give offence to the 

most. rigid and scrupulous in religious mat- 
ters. 

The Amulet consists of tales, sketches, and 
poetry, by Mes. Hofland, Mrs. Hemans, John 
Clare, the Northamptonshire peasant, Bow- 
ring, Mrs. Sherwood, Mr. Bowles, Crofton 
Croker, Montgomery, Miss Mitford, the au- 
thor of the Lollards, Bernard Barton, &c. 
The engravings, twelve in number, are ex- 
ecuted by Heath, Finden, and others, from 
drawings by Westall, Corbould, &c. There 
are, also, two plates, drawn and executed by 
Martin, in his best style; the subjects are, 
the Angel prophesying the destruction of Ba- 
bylon, and the Prophet in the Wilderness. 
We have at present only room for a short 
extract, and shall, therefore, quote a sonnet 
by John Clare :— 

‘{ would not that my being all should die 
And pass away with every common lot ; 

I would not that my humble dust should lie 
In quite a strange and unfrequented spot, 
By all unheeded, and by all forgot. 

With nothing, save the heedless winds to sigh, 
And nothing but the dewy morn to weep, 
About my grave, far hid from the world’s eye, 

I fain would have some friend to wander 

nigh, 

And find a path to where my ashes sleep, 

Not the cold heart that merely passes by, 

To read who lieth there, but such that keep 
Past memorics warm with deeds of other 

years, 

And pay to friendship some few friendly 

tears.’ 

We ought to observe, that The Amulet 








‘does not touch on any point of debatable 
‘theology, and may, therefore, safely be re- 
‘commended to Christians of every denomina- 
' tion. 


a 





| Herban, a Poem; in Four Cantos. 8v0. pp. 


207. London. Whittaker. 

WE can pardon much in youth, and perhaps 
/more in poetry, when the errors bear the 
slightest mark of ingenuousness ; but we hate 
_aflectation, under whatever shape, or in what- 

ever cause, it may appear. This feeling 
| made us look somewhat suspiciously on Her- 
ban, before we had got to the end of the pre- 


| face; because we found the author pleading | 


that his work is the production of a youth of 
nineteen; next boasting that Herban, a poem 
| of two hundred pages, in the Spenserean stan- 


month or six weeks; and, lastly, affecting a 
! wonderful indifference about reviewers and 


{ have urged such an unfledged author t 


, 


eee 
a 
criticism. An inordinate self-conceit 


: or tl 
misplaced flattery of friends, alone. od 


» COuld 


O pre. 
sume so much as he really does, in spite of 


his attempts to disguise it. 

George Colman (not the Younger) said he 
never knew a good dramatic writer begin 
with a five-act piece,—it might, perhaps ™ 
said, with equal truth, that no poet ever ar. 
rived at eminence who commenced with a 
long poem. We do not make this remark 
to discourage the author, who does real] 
possess talent; but it wants cultivation 
and he has indeed as much to unlearn ag to 


learn. There are many beautiful thoughts, 


well expressed, and much good and amiable 
feeling displayed, in the poem of Herban; yet 
we are not sure we could quote a single stan- 
za free from fault: the author has, however 
capabilities for better things; and we do not 
despair of seeing him, not only to much great. 
er advantage than at present, but actually 
ranking among the poets of the age. 





Industry; a Tale of Real Life: consisting of 
a Series of Interesting Occurrences, illus. 
trative of Felicity accruing from a Steady 
Perseverance in Diligence and Economy. 
12mo. pp. 215. London, 1825. Thomas, 

To inculcate integrity, diligence, persever- 
ance, and economy, is the object of the au- 
thor of this tale, and we think it well calcu. 
lated to fulfil his wishes. The story is inter- 
esting, well written, and illustrates an admi- 
rable moral axiom, that Industry is the pa- 
rent of Independence. 





Entertaining Stories, in Verse. By Acyes 
Anne Barber. 12mo.- London, 1825. 
Thomas. 

Tuts little book, consisting of stories from 
English history, reminds us of Tom Dibdin's 
really clever and amusing work, The Metrical 
History of England. There is no doubt that 
any lesson in rhyme makes a much greater 
impression on the memory than if it were in- 
culcated in prose. The stories in this volume 
comprise some of the most striking incidents 
in history, well versified for young persons, 
and illustrated by numerous engravings. 
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ORIGINAL. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF DUBLIN. ~ 

‘I aM afraid you have adopted many preju- 
dices against Ireland generally, rather than 
against some of her frailties, which, truly, the 
most partial eye cannot approve,’ said my 
worthy friend Joe, as we sat chatting over 
our whiskey on the evening of my last day 1n 
that country; ‘I do not think you do us full 
justice ; we are an ill-treated and poverty- 
stricken people; but God, in giving us 
empty pockets, has counterbalanced that 
inconvenience, in some measure, by bless- 
ing us with light hearts.’ 

‘Pardon me, Mr. Joe,’ said I, ‘a great 
deal of the distress which your countrymen 
endure might be remedied, were they them- 
selves in earnest to set about it. That _ 
are loyal and generous most will allow, an 


hi light is in dispets- 
perhaps their greatest delig a nehecion 


would often teach them that the joys of to- 





ice than 
day will be paid for at no less a price t] 
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the hunger of to-morrow. Your labouring 
class will not work while they have the means 
of indulging in this whiskey, which is the 
very life’s blood of their heart. Your mid- 
dle class, whose ideas of independence are 
but ill upheld by their generally small in- 
comes, would spurn at the proposal of bring- 
ing up either the one sex or the other of their 
children to honest industry. The bar, the 
pulpit, and the hospital are crowded with 
young aspirants to wealth and honours, but 
where is the father to recommend or the son 
to adopt the reputable though less dignified 
eallings of the country in all its various 
trades? You know well that such is the 
fact,’ continued I, ‘The army and navy, 
those fertile sources of riddance, are nearly 
closed, and your young men, contemning the 
alternative, prefer a life of present idleness, 
with all the horrors of an unprovided future 
before them, to decent employment in an in- 
dustrious avocation. It is this jealous emu- 
lation of empty honours, which makes Ire- 
land in a great measure what she is. Look 
at your vast police, there is not such another 
body of individual respectability, considering 
the ill paid, fatiguing, and odious duties it 
has to etal, in the world ; but what were the 
young men who constitute it todo? The fa- 
ther dead, the property he possessed claimed 
by hereditaryship ; his sons brought up in 
ease and competency, and all at once plunged 
into the most hopeless dependence, are glad 
to avail themselves of such an appointment, 
as the only refuge to which they could re- 
sort.’ 

‘We are certainly an odd kind of people,’ 
answered Joe, taking two or three hasty 
whiffs from his pipe, ‘ and I think if it were 
possible to change the population of the two 
countries for a few years, my improvident 
brethren might learn, in such a field of com- 
merce as England, that frugality, temperance, 
and industry, which has made her what she 
13; at the same time, that the transfer might 
not be entirely without its advantages to Aer 
natives, in teaching them that happiness may 
exist where money is not; that many of the 
kindlier feclings which dignify our nature are 
smothered in the birth, by that unwearied ap- 
plication, which makes the acquirement of 
wealth the great god of your countrymen’s 
idolatry.’ 

‘At least, Dublin would be improved by 
the change,’ I rejoined, ‘for if ever there 
Were a city of anomalies, this is the one.— 
Who can fix his eyes on the stately pillars 
“nd proud capitals, which everywhere rear 
their heads in this town of palaces, without 
admiration and delight, which almost make 
iM imagine it some splendid metropolis of 
the east, built when Rome and Greece were 
in all their glory. But, alas! he has only to 
pe his gaze, and the illusion vanishes ; 
objects of want and misery and crime are ho- 
Yering around ; and the drunken beggar, as 
'€ reels from the haunt of dissipation, utter- 
‘t8, IM one breath, an imprecation arid a 
Prayer, completes the strange picture, por- 
‘taying the noblest and most revolting speci- 
“ens of man, that which is truly great, that 
Which is truly wretched 

“Our state buildings are very beautiful,’ 








said Joe, ‘ and sincerely do I pray that that 
day may yet come, when all ranks will be 
worthy of them; but which do you prefer, 
the Custom House, the Post Office, the 
Courts of Judicature, the College, the 
Churches, the Lying-in Hospital, or the 
Bank ?” 

‘ The latter, for chasteness of architecture 
and grandeur of design, I prefer to all that 
I have ever seen before.’ 

‘Yes,’ continued Joe, ‘ but it is a gloomy 
grandeur now; I never see that pile without 
having a thousand painful recollections of 
times past aroused within me. In those walks, 
met the august senate of this unfortunate land, 
to watch over the welfare and protect the rights 
of the people—a building worthy of its sa- 
cred purpose ; but how different now is the 
scene! The bustle of carriages, the splen- 
dour of lights, the applause of the multitude 
are vanished, and two or three sentinels pac- 
ing their dreary limits under its dark porti- 
cos, tread where once trod the rich, the gay, 
the patriotic, and the powerful. The time, 
however, may yet come, when the glory of 
Ireland will re-illumine its halls.’ 

‘Let us leave the wants of the future to 
posterity,” I replied, willing to do away the 
deep impression of melancholy which had 
settled on my friend’s countenance, ‘ for us, 
the present will suffice.’ 

‘Give me the history of your morning's 
lounge, then,’ said he. 

‘The first spectacle which I beheld on 
reaching Dublin, was in the Barrack Square : 
that fine regiment, the 78th, was mounting 
guard, with their tartan emis and richly 
plumed bonnets. Here, the pomp and pa- 
geantry of war were settled mto peaceful pa- 
rade. The men were drawn up in fheir 
usual array, the band of bagpipes played its 
national tunes, and the ground was strewed 
with officers of all ranks and regiments. The 
guilded lancer, the glittering dragoon, the 
less assuming infantry red coat, and the 
graceful, though sombre, rifleman, mixed 
well together, and presently their respectful 
demeanor and up-raised hands, denoted the 
approach of some officer of rank. This was 
their general, Sir , almost covered with 
gold, and lost in the immensity of feathers 
which drooped over his forehead. [was amus- 
ing myself with the momentary mightiness of 
this martial Adonis, when, lo! he, too, was 
destined to become subordinate, for the com- 
mander-in-chief had taken it into his head to 
be of the party. It was entertaming enough 
to see this display of military dircipline, Sir 
——, who was, an instant previous, a little 
god, doffed his hat, and almost lowered it to 
the ground, while he wheeled his prancing 
steed, and stationed himself in the rear of my 
Lord , with his numerous staff. This 
brave and great man was clothed only in a 
plain red coat, without stars, without orders, 
without lace, and with about one-twentieth of 
the feathers of Sir ——. He wanted not 
these distinctions to recall to our minds the 
services he had rendered and the deeds he 
had achieved; but Sir ——, not being quite 
so well known, had a star on his bosom, al- 
most equal in circumference to that famous 
pound table of King Arthur, which | remem- 








ber to have seen, amongst other antiquities, 
at the cathedral of Winchester. And now; 
the colours were trooped, the whole marched 
past saluting, and then to the sound of merry 
music, stepped away to their several destina- 
tions. “Auld lang sine,” thought I, and 
heaved a sigh, to know that it never could 
return. 

‘As I advanced more into the city, I 
searched for the famous cathedral of St. Pa- 
trick, which, after a great deal to do, I disco- 
vered, amidst such ruins and poverty and 
filth, as I did not imagine the very worst 
— of Dublin could have produced ; but I 

und nothing to interest me, excepting the 
effigy of poor Dean Swift, which is placed over 
a tablet of black marble, inscribed with a com- 
memoration of him in gilt letters, to the effect 
that he ever lashed vice, and was the stanch 
friend of the rights and liberties of ‘men. 
But his best monument are his works, in 
which there is much to admire, and more to 
condemn. He was a melancholy instance of 
perverted talent; and showed little trne 
firmness asa man, or sincerity as a Christian. 
When living, he was more admired than 
esteemed ; when dead, more pitied than la- 
mented. For many of his later years, he 
was an object of human affliction, which the 
thoughts cannot even now dwell on without 
horror—a philosopher only in theory, and 
not in practice, he ran a career of disa 
pointment and chagrin, and ended his mise~- 
} ries in a mad-house (of which, I believe, he 
was the chief founder) at the age of seventy- 
eight. Adjoining his tomb is that of the re- 
nowned Stella, whom his writings have im- 
mortalised.’ 

‘I cannot but marvel,’ said Joe, ‘that a 
town so celebrated for the beauty, number, 
and extent of its architectural embellishments, 
should allow the principal place of worship 
to be so neglected and disgraced ; gor are any 
of the other churches of a description com- 
mensurate with the taste and expense which 
have been lavished on erections of second- 
rate importance. Since the established reli- 
gion is of such paramount consequence, 
surely too much attention cannot be paid to 
the means which will encourage it; and yet 
we see it labouring under a shameful iat : 
and its very temple falling into ruins, in the 
centre of wretchedness and woe. In a coyn- 
try like this, distracted with controversial 
piety; where the one party is incessantly 
aiming at. procuring proselytes from the 
other, it would be more creditable to devote 
a portion of that wealth which is expended on 
plans of worldly interest, to the more spiritual 
and necessary preservation ofthe house of Ged.” 

‘ Your observation may be very just,” Mr. 
Joe, I rejoined, ‘ but I am by no means con- 
vinced in my own mind,-that that parade and 
ceremony which attends public prayer, is so 
correct and sincere, as the pious iailens of 
the heart in the silent and unostentatious clo- 
set, where no eye bud one can penetrate; yet, 
others think differently, and what constrac- 
tions can be put on their zeal, when we wit- 
ness the attention which they pay to earthly 
decorations, in comparison with the coldness 





they show towards the improvement of 
churches ?’ . 
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*From the cathedral, I went to the Mu- 
seum of Anatomical Wax-work, in Trinity 
College, so famous throughout Europe. 
This display of ingenuity was the work of a 
celebrated French surgedén, some sixty years 
azo, which took him forty years.in the com- 
pletion; in aid of which, the authorities of 
Paris supplied him with any number of bo- 
dics he might require. Eventually, but how 
we are not told, the invaluable collection fell 
inte the hands of the late Earl of Shelbourne, 
who, with a munificence worthy of his rank, 
presented it to this institution. It is scarcely 
possible for any inscription to do adequate 
yustice to the faithful adherence to nature, 
which these figures exhibit; the forms of the 
feinales, the expressions, and the features are 
exquisitely beautiful. Six or eight of them 
represent the several stages of gestation, up 
to the period of parturition ; and the soft lan- 
guor of the whole frame, the mingled anxiety, 
hope, and resignation of the eye, are of most 
masterly execution. The tasteful moulder 
certainly chose all that is beautiful and fasci- 
nating in woman for his models. Ile suc- 
eceded wonderfully, not only in this, but in 
giving to his subjects that appearance of the 
viscera which they have in life. Low any 
skill could form wax into the contortions of 
the intestines and the brain ; could give to all 
the various muscles their shape and size and 
Situation; and, above all, produce the end- 
less ramifications of veins, arteries, and nerves 
which go to supply them, is to me a most 
extraordimary demonstration of human inge- 
nuity ; besides these, there are figures of the 
most singular of nature’s frolics, which have, 
at various periods, excited the superstition of 
the ignorant and the curiosity of the wise. 
The whole are kept in apartments quite un- 
worthy of them, but buildings of a more fit- 
ting description are advancing towards com- 
pletion.’ 

° (To be concluded in our next. ) 





THE RESTORATION OF THE JEWS, 


{Our readers are nu doubt aware, that Mr. Noah, 
editor of The National Advocate, in New 
York, an officer in the United States, and an 
ex-sheriff, has lately made himself ridiculous, 
by issuing a proclamation, in which he calls 
the Jews, from all parts of the globe, to as- 
semble in America, at a place he has fixed 
upon, in the state of New York. Mr. Noah 
must be a very simple man, if he thinks a 
single Jew will quit a good situation in Eu- 
rope for the wilds of the New World; he 
might as well expect the corporation of the 
city of London to quit England, and live 
among the Chippewas or Cherokees. There is 
something very presumptuous in the said Mr. 
Noah’s conduct, which meets with well-me- 
rited chastisement in the following excellent 
article, which we quote from The Charleston 
Courier. ]}—Epb. 

M. M. NOAH, A JUDGF OF ISRAEL. 

“A Daniel come to judgment! Yea a Daniel! 

O wise young judge, how I honour thee ! 

O noble judge! O excellent young man !— 

Tis very true, —O wise and upright judge, 

How much more elder art thou than thy looks 2 

Merchant of Venice. 

Tur present age has been justly stigmatized 

as an age of cunt, the last was justly called 


an age of iapety, But cannot common 
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sense, and decent manners, and sincere love 
of the Supreme Disposer, find a medium 


‘between cant and immety? Most men, when 


they quit the sin of hypocrisy, necessarily 
run into the sin of blasphemy! I _— not ; 
and, I hope, too,. that a sense of the force of 
example may induce even those lovers of 


Jun, who happer also to be lovers. of virtue 


and moderation, to join their graver fellow 
citizens in frowning down such publications 
as are equally insulting to religion and to 
morality; to the feelings of the Jew and of 
the Christian. 

The account of the proceedings which are 
said to have: taken place at Buffaloe, in the 
State of New York, and the proelamation of 
the soi-disunt * Judge of Israel,’ Moses. Ma- 
nuel, or Mordecai Manesseh Noah—(for it 
appears they make him not more scrupulous 
about taking the privilege of a name, than of 
an office) is, to say the least of it, carrying 
the joke beyond all reason and. decency. It 
seems (according to the Buffaloe Gazette) 
that the Jewish Independent Government 
was ‘to be revived wnder the protection of 
the United States’—a state of things never 
contemplated by the prophets, but which as a 
bull, is as harmless as it is absurd. It seems 
also (by the above quoted chronicle) that 
‘ M. M. Noah is.appointed as first Judge of 
Israel.’ By whose authority—it is asked ? 
The answer is ready, in Noah’s own words, 
or rather in words attributed to Noah—* By 
the Grace of God.’ This ‘ taking in vain’ 
the name of the Supreme Being, whether for 


the purposes of humour or of fraud, is sufti-. 


ciently reprehensible-—But where is the 
country called Israel, of which Mordecai M. 
Noah is styled, ‘ Governor and Judge?’ The 
patriarch Jacob was, after his wrestling with 
the angel, called Israel. (See Genesis, c. 
32.) <As the ancestor of the Jewish race, 
that name was given to the whole people ; 
and the country which they inhabited, in Asia 
Minor, was (by metonomy) called Israe/.— 
But the land is now in the hands of the 
stranger; the people are dispersed and op- 


yressed, and the name has become, according | 
>] ? re] 


to the prophecy, a by-word among nations. 
There is x» country of Israel; nor can there 
be, if Jewish prophecies speak sooth, until 
the advent of their expected Messiah, a con- 
queror and a King, who shall lead them to 
New Jerusalem (not to New York) and whe 
shall show his divine credentials in a guise 
somewhat different from the bungling intro- 
duction, which, in the way of a ‘ proclama- 
tion,’ is attached to the unfortunate editor of 
the New York National Advocate. This is 
the belief of Israelites. But the commission 
apparently held by M. M. Noah as ‘ Judge 
of Israel’ is also contrary to seriptural autho- 
rity; kings were chosen, in ancient Judea, by 
‘ the grace of God’—but judges by the e/ec- 
tive franchise of the priests and people. The 
judges supplied the interregnum that existed 
between the leaders or generals, and the 
choice of kings. They endured from the 
death of Joshua, as leader, to the anointing 
of Saul as king. But the Israelites were 
unfit for a democratic government, and were 


only conducted (under Divine Providence) | 


to a permanent, respectable, and compara- 


ee 


tively happy station, by Saud, and his royal 
successors, David and Solomon, who ‘all 
reigned ‘* by the grace of God.’ The write; 
of the ‘ proclamation’ had better read his 
Bible ; particularly the book of ‘ Judges,’ and 
ist and 2d Samuel. 7 

But is there not internal evidence that thjs 
profane, though flat production, the procla- 
mation and its accompaniments, could never 
have: beem written by Maniucl Mordeeaj 
Noah? That it never could have been writ- 
ten by any Hebrew who respects his religion, 
I think there is evidence : , 

First—Mordecai M. Noah is an Israelite - 
whatever charges be made against the laxity 
of his potitical character, and the little pec- 
cadillos of his: political life (and they are all 
tolerably notorious) it remains to be proved 
that he is capable of blasphemy. * On the 
communwn tuble (says the account) lay the cor- 
ner-stone, with the followin inscription in 
Hebrew: Hear, O Israel, the Lord is our 
Grd, the Lord is One.’ This is the com- 
mencementof the prayer called the § Sremong;’ 
one of peculiar and awful character among 


> 


‘ 


the Jews, even of the most latitudinarian 
principles. It ts declaratory throughout of the 
unity of the Godhead, It is never said with- 
out veiling the eyes with the hand. Itisa 
kind of comment on the first commandment. 
And yet this prayer, so sacred, so Judaical 
in its object, and so opposed in its sense to 
everything like a participation of power with 
the Supreme—this prayer, we are told, was 
inscribed om a Christian C vmmunion table, in 
an Episcopal Church! A table around whieh 
the Sacrament is taken, in remembrance of 
the Lord’s Supper, and in belief of the tran- 
substantiation of the body and blood of Jesus 

The idea loses its ridiculous. absurdity, in 
the wanton profanity with which the thing 1s 
told. If Mordecai M. Noah, ‘ Judge of Is- 
rael, im black, wearing the judicial robes of 
crimson silk, trimmed with ermine, a richly 
embossed golden medal suspended from his 
neck’—if this man, in this theatrical garb, 
did attend this profane farce, (profane alike 
to Jew and Christian) of advancing to acom- 
munion-table—belying Ais religion as well as 
that of the church in which he stood—he de- 
served (instead of being made a judge) to re 
ceive judgment,—such judgment as, amony 
less temperate and less enlightened Jews 
than those of the United States, he would 
most infallibly have received. The place, 





the form, the whole ceremony, seem a MIX 
| ture of wild profanity, of unmeaning rites: 
| The idea of laying the corner-stone of a city 
lealled Ararat, about to be built in Grand 
Isle, in the river Niagara, and consecratins 
the same by ceremonies performed in Bujffa- 
' loe, in the state of New York, is at least a no- 
vel instance of the force of imagination. Ara 
rat might prove an alibi, The blunder, now- 
‘ever, is not legitimate, as the buffaloe Is ° 
lwild bull. So much for the prefatory accoun! 
| of this consecrated city; now for the prec! 
; 
| mation of its self-created governor. 
| Secondly. —I hardly think Manuc 
| Noah could have written this § Proclama ' 
‘(signed A. B. Seixas); beeause he would = 
surely. in the state of New York, have isu 
‘ed all his brethren of the Jewish communn 
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ae well as every friend ‘to religion, by declar- 
ing, in the commencement of this precious 
érrago, ‘ Whereas it has pleased Almighty 
God to manifest to his chosen people the ap- 
proach of that period, when, in fulfilment of 
the promises made 'to the race of Jacob, and 
as a reward for their pious constancy and tri- 
amphant fidelity, they are to be gathered from 
the four quarters of the globe, and te:assume 
heir rank and character among the govern- 
ments of the earth, &c. &e &c.—Therefore, 
i, Mordecai Manuel Noah, citizen of the 
United States of America, late consul of the 
said states for the city and kingdom of Tunis, 
Hivh-Sheriff of New York, counsellor at law, 
and, by the grace of God, Governor and Judge , 
of Israel, have issued this my Proclamation.” 
There is gullibility enovgh (in all con- 
science) in the multitude; and ignorance and 
credulity are qualifications from which the 
scattered tribes of Israel are not particularly 
exempted: but there is not gullibility enough 
among them to swallow this. They may 
‘swallow a camel,’ and (such is the flexibil- 
ty of conscience) they may * straia at a guat.’ 
But this ‘ Vroclamation’ 4s really too mon- 
estrous, foo enormous, even for the greatest 
capacity of stomach. Tforace says, * Credat 
Judeus Appetla? non ego’—Apypelia himself 
rejects the dose. Ilis very titles seem to ri- 
dicule him. Would a man ridicude himself? 
‘ }Hieh-Sheriff of New York!’ 
is Mr. Wendover dead, and M. M. Noah 
replaced? But what are those ‘ manifesta- 
tions’ of the recollection of Jews, here spoken 
of? We see many of their dispersion and 
amalmagation; but none of their recollec- 
tion. Are the Jews, indeed, to assemble 
‘from the four quarters of the globe,’ and 
join in cultivating the acres of land purchased 
by the Ex-Sheriff M. M. Noah, on Grand 
Isle: And is this spot to be the gathering 
point of four millions of Jews! Is it in the 
Pagan city of Ararat—for old Noah, the pa- 
inarch, was an unsophisticated worshipper of 
God—a kind of Deistical Gentile—he exist- 
ed centurics before there were any Jews in 
the world--and is the father of the whole hu- 
man race; Ararat iz, therefore, as much of a 
Cherokee or Lapland city, as it is of a He- 
brew city. Rut the mountain (and conse- 
quently the city) bears a Pagan name. Is it 
then, [ ask, in the Pagan city of Ararat, in 
the island called Grand Isle, in the river Ni- 
acara, in North America, that the standard of 
the Messiah of the Jews is to blaze aloft, and 
the rallying word to be thundered through 
the hosts of Israel? If there are signs which 
(as the profane and foolish writer of the pro- 
Clamation says) ‘mark in an espectal manner 
‘he approach of that time’—they are cogniza- 
ble to him alone. Neither Jew nor Gentile, 
Worthy nor pious, do yet perceive those signs. 
he pious Christian believes the son of Da- 
vid to have already appeared in the character 
: ng spiritual Redeemer ; the pious I[srael- 
3 ooks forward to that advent, in the 





"aired some irresistible earthly conquer- 
the mi oo to precede the Millenium. While | 
wed ocia and virtuous differ in points of faith 
iets ence—the path of life, the sources of 
“Ppiness here and of well founded hope 


oo 


every heart. 
sacred to the followers of either faith, thus to 
‘be made tke sport of the thoughtless?’ Why 
are scriptural subjects, and aspirations awful 
and lovely to the religious bosom of an entire 
people, to be thus made the theme of folly 
and the instrument of fraud’? I repeat my 
belief that M. M. Noah never wrete such a 
‘ Proclamation.’ 

Thirdly.—The idea of a ‘ city of refuge’ is 
feunded on an utter ignorance of the meaning 
of the phrase. <A city of refuge, in scripture 
language, was a place for the security of cri- 
minals against the pursuit of justice. The 
degree of crime, or misdemeanour, which 


would exclude the guilty from this benefit of 


clergy, is particularly pointed out in the laws 
of Moses. It was by uo means an infallible 
panoply. There are churches in Madrid and 
Havanna which serve as shields, we are told, 
to protect the assassin ; the ‘cities of refuge’ 
among the ancient Jews were shelters for va- 
rious but minor crimes. Would Mordecai 
Manasseh Noah insinuate that the characters 
of his Jewish brethren throughout the world, 
are such as to require ‘refuge from the pur- 
suit of justice?’ I do not think him so lost 
to truth, or feeling, or pride. Is he igno 
rant what a ‘city of refuge’ means? Then he 
has not read his Bible—and who would pro- 
nounce this, of a judge in Israel! 
Fourthly.—The orders throughout the 
world to. the different rabbis, governors, pre- 
sidents of synagogues, Kc. &e. to give full 


|‘ publicity, credence and effect’ to his pro- 


clamation; the tone in which these orders 
are given, and the mock heroic that is evi- 
dent throughout, furnish additional evidence 
of this not being the production of M. M. 
Noah ;—for, as an Israelite, he could hardly 
lend himself to a trick as insulting to his 
brethren, as it would be scandalous to him- 
self. As an Israelite, he knows too well, 
that the self-sufficiency and sanctity assumed 
by the author of the proclamation, may ex- 
cite laughter and ridicule, but can command 
no obedience. 

Fifthly.—The order, ‘ it is my will that a 
census of the Jews throughout the world be 
taken!’ This is such an impossible com- 
mand from the Judge, who is appointed § by 
the grace of God,’ particularly in Spain and 
Portugal, where these who are Jews dare not 
acknowledge it; and more particularly in 
the interior of Asia and Africa, where, to at- 
tempt a census would be something like look- 
ing for the garden of Eden—‘ beyond this 
visthle sphere.’ Indeed, the whole series of 
commands and injunctions are so much in 
the manner of Dogberry’s advice to the 
watch, that this alone would condemn the 
whole proclamation as apocryphal. 

Sixthly,—Everybody, that is, every Jew in 
the world, is required to pay three shekels, or 
the value of one Spanish dollar, into the 
judge’s coffers. They will all be safe enough 
if they equalize the tax, by not paying until 
after the census is taken —Every Jew must 
come to Ararat; the signs of the approach 
of their Messiah, concentrate on that spot ; 
nevertheless, those may slay behind ‘who 
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must not prohibit others—the young and en- 
terprising, from undertaking their respective 
voyages, from Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
Cochin China, Malabar, and Gibraltar !!— 
Again: Jews in military employments abroad, 
are enjoined ‘ to keep in] the ranks until fur- 
ther orders,’ and to conduct themselves * with 
bravery and fidelity..—But all Jews are 
‘commanded to observe a strict neutral: ty be- 
tween the Greeks and the Turks!! How 
bath commands can possibly be obeyed by 
Jews in the military employment of adverse 
governments, I leave the learned judge to 
determine. It is very well known, however, 
that at this moment, Jewish commissarie3 
supply the Turkish army. This, I confess, 
may not be fighting; but stomach ammuni- 
tion is the materiel of all battles and blood- 
shed. Like /Esop’s trumpeter— they cause 
others to fight. 
¢Ohe ! jam satis!" 

The prayer offered in the proclamation, 
‘ May God speedily restore us to Jerusalem /” 
after calling all the Jews together at Grand 
Isle, the New Jerusalem—caps the climax of 
absurdity. The trash about the priests and 
ceremonies of the North American savages, 
whom the judge intends ‘ to make sensible of 
their origin from the ten lost tribes’—but 
whom every reader of Tacitus and Robertson 
believes te be descended from the Scythians, 
both on account of their Tartaric features and 
their practice of scalping (which | never heard 
attributed to the ancient Fsraelites),—these 
and many other absurdities, as ‘ weary, flat, 
dull, and unprofitable,’ but not so profane or 
blasphemous as the preceding parts, I think 


unworthy of notice, 
= 








NIL-ADMIRARI, 
NO. XIII. 
‘O! thou rogue, thou villain! is this usage for 
the fair sex ?” 
Old Woman, in Rule a Wifeand Have a Wife. 


We have not been a little amused by a let- 
ter, purporting to be from a lady, a creature 
of exquisite refinement, who is scandalized at 
our unseemly pleasantries on the subject of 
female gymnastics, and accuses us of rude- 
ness towards the fair sex. She signs herself 
Zephyrina—a very pretty musical name, 
and admirably adapted for the heroine of 
some sentimental tale ; but we pay very little 
regard to such aliases, especially when they 
appear, as in the present case, to have been 
adopted on the ingenious principle of anti- 
thesis and the ducus a non lucendo. We all 
know that, when people go to masquerades, 
they generally assume some character diame- 
trically opposite to their real one. A mar- 
chioness plays the part of a gipsy, a lord 
mayor of a conjuror, a homme-a-bonnes for- 
tunes of an old maid—and the masks of nuns 
and vestals are generally selected by those 
who have the least pretensions to such titles 
in any other place. It was, no doubt, there- 
fore, some such piquant contrast that induced 
the writer of the letter to select the gentle 
name of Zephyrina, for she seems to belong 
rather td the family of the Tempests or Hur- 


‘ricanes than to that of the Zephyrs. If, 


prefer remaining iM the several parts of the | however, it should -chance to be her real 
ereafter, are offered to every mind and to world which they now inhabit!!! But they |name, we really pity her, and cannot suffi- 
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ciently reprobate that ill-judging ambition of 
parents, which leads them to bestow upon 
their offspring names that only remind us of 
what they ought te be, not of what they are ; 
an awkward lout is branded, with the appel- 
lation ef Solomon, as if to render his stupi- 
dity the more olwious and ridiculous ;—a 
sign painter is named Michael Angelo; and 
a shrewish termagant, Zephyrina. 

This fair critic writes in a style that, al- 
though, to use her own words, it may be 
‘all the vogue dewn ia the country,’ is shock- 
ingly vulgar; and her language displays as 
uttle of feminine delicacy as of politeness ; 
while, as to her jokes and attempts at wit, 
they are really by far too sublime for our 
comprehension; and, not to speak irreve- 
rently, actually pass all understanding. But 
only think of a young lady—such we are 
willing to presume she is, else the title she 
has given herself would be most ridiculous, 
wal, accordiaez to her account, a young lady 
of very acute sensibility, making use of such 
wnseemly expressions as gym-fiddlesticks ! 
Can it possibly be, that the most angelic and 
sweetest-tempered beings, when in a_pas- 
sion, are as little select in theic choice of 
words to give vent to it, asa ‘ tallow-chan- 
dier’s widow’ or a Bilingegate fish-wench? 
But, after all, Zephyrina herself, at the very 
moment that she is accusing us of a want 
eof due respect towards the female sex, has 
thrown out more offensive reflections upon 
at than we ever’ did, from the moment we 
first took a: in hand. Well may she 
say that the age of chivalry is past—else why 
those haughty and disdainful sneers at good 
respectable citizen’s widows! Is it to be 
imagined that woman is less woman in 
Tooley Street than at Cheltenham ;—in St. 
Giles’s than in St. James's ;—at the pole 
than at the equator of fashion? Heaven 
forefend such a horrible heretical doctrine !— 
a doctrine that is in most perfect contradic- 
tion to that of the age of chivalry, whieh 
adored in woman—whatever might be her 
station—the attributes of her sex. Henry 
the Fourth of France, that polished and ac- 
complished cavalier, in Whom breathed the 
real spirit of chivalric courtesy, never passed 
a female peasant without a salutation. But 
in this age of dreadful degeneracy, we begin 
to subdivide the sex into classes—into the 
high-born and high-bred, and those beings 
whom nobedy knows: this is a very pe- 
rilous innovation, and one that may lead us 
we know not where. We may, by and by, 
think not only of estimating them according 
to their rank and their pretensions in the 
fashionable world, but parcel them out into 
the shrewish and the amiable, the beautiful 
and the ugly, the accomplished and the igno- 
rant, the adorable and the intolerable. Spi- 
rit of chivalry! and hast thou indeed quitted 
this our nether world, as a sphere too gross 
for thee,—too full of pride and false retine- 
ment ? 

We ourselves have, after all, too much of 
the pococurante in our disposition to be very 
much affected or afflicted ; we only wish that 
the ladies themselves would settle, if they 
can, what part of their own sex are out of the 
pale of fairsership, and are not to be included 
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in the poetical abstraction—Womay, ‘ the 
ray whose light illumes this darkling globe.’ 
And let them determine whether, in order to 
partake of the high privileges annexed to this 
title, it is necessary to produce the title-deed 
of a good estate in land; or a patent from 
the herald’s eollege, of pure blood and an- 
cient family ; or a diploma from a fashionable 
seminary or boarding school. Female shop- 
keepers, of course, except very pretty and 
very sentimental ; ladies above fifty, unless 
very wealthy or very high-bred; and old 
maids of all ranks, must be excluded. Yet 
can it be expected that they will submit pa- 
tiently, and without a single struggle, to this 
deprivation of the rights of womanhood and 
sexship? We apprehend not—there will 
certainly be a female civil-war, attended by a 
great number of uncivil ‘ sayings and doings,’ 
and we would really advise Zephyrina to 
avoid, as she regards her own person, and 
the proprieties and decencies of female life— 
all the tallow-chandlers’ widows, and butchers’ 
daughters in Great Britain, who will other- 
wise take ample revenge of the indignity she 
has cast upon them. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
TO AN IDIOT BOY. 
¢ A shadow with lorn eyes.’ 


THANKS for that smile, poor boy! though o’er 
my frame 

Unusual tremor and convulsion came, 

When witlt a piteous cry but seeming glee, 

Thy pale unmeaning lip saluted me- 

‘T'was a surprise,—a shock,—yet seemed—to 
sayy 

‘See! how the ruins of our nature may— 

Amid its failing weakness and despair, 

A summer-smile—a shadowy beauty wear !" 

Thine is a happy state !—for not to thee 

Can come the pangs of sane humanity ; 

Thou (kind exemption!) wert not doomed to 
groan 

O’er others’ griefs, or murmur at thine own ; 

For thee, nor hope, nor fear, nor love, nor hate, 

A world of bane or blessing may create ; 

Thy heart no burning feelings may invade, 

Nor passion’s power exalt thee, or degrade. 

A mother’s unavailing cares and tears 

Watch and weep over thy mute useless years ; 

O’er thee in speechless agony she bends,— 

But not fo thee that agony extends ; 





By that slight “kerchief fastened to thy chair, 
A smiling—silent spectre—sitting there,— 
| In vain the world exists for thee,—in vain 
| Its blessing and its blight—its joy and pain, 
| Thou liv’st within it as a thing apart,— 
| In sense and feeling blank,—in mind and 
heart! 
Aug. 30th, 1825. 


I. W.D. 


— 








LONELY MUSINGS. 


Wo can refuse, when beauty pleads 
To soothe affliction’s Litter sigh? 
Who, when the soul of sadness bleeds, 
Can gaze with stern unmaisten'd eye ? 
Who, when some fend and faithful friend 
Has dsoop’d to Nature’s final doom, 
Can o'er his relics bear to bend . 
Without a tear to grace bis tomb? 
Who, when drear Winter weeps around, 
And drives fierce Famine to the door, 
Who, that can spare, will then be found 
Denying succour to the poor ! 








——. 
Who, that has plenty at his board, 

When wand'ring love, in tatter’d state, 
Begs but what mercy might afford, 

Can force the suppliant from his gate? 
Thus asks the philanthropic mind ; 

Nor thinks that in creation’s round, 
A wretch so much to mercy blind, 

A man so callous could be found. 
Still must the pen of truth proclaim, 

Too oft such wretches rise to view ; 
Men who disgrace their Nature's name, 

Men who to self alone are true: 
Men, who can sce pale mis'ry die, 

Without an effort e’en to save! 
Men, who would breathe no tender sigh 

O’er a near relative’s sad grave : 
Men, who but fatten on distress, 

And rise on ruin’s wretched state ; 
Who would not make their riches less, 

To snatch a brother from his fate ! 
Be mine, O Heav'n! a medium lot! 

Distant from each extreme of life ; 
Plenty and peace in some snug cot, 

Without a door to let in strife. 
And, whilst [ live, oh! let me prove 

Each soft emotion of the soul! 
Mild charity,—with sweetest love !— 

Nor let deceit my mind coutrol! J Mm. rn. 

FINE ARTS. 

A nos_e Monument of Lord Heathfield has 
just been put up in the south transept of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. It consists of a single figure 
—that of his lordship, who is resting on his 
right hand, while he holds his left on the 
hilt of his sword, which he grasps under his 
arm. A military cloak falls over his left 
shoulder in a pleasing and picturesque man- 
ner. The countenance, which is--very. ex- 
pressive, bears a great resemblance to the 
fine portrait of his lordship by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, in the National Gallery. We think 
that the artist has shown great judgment, 
both in adhering to the original costume, and 
in his mode of treating it; in this respect this 
monument has a decided advantage over ma- 
ny others in the same edifice. There is no 
inscription, but the pedestal is ornamented 
with an elegant bas-relief of classical design, 
consisting of two figures—a warrior in a Gre- 
cian costume, intended, we presume, for 1t 1s 
rather enigmat cal, to personify England, and 
a female hovering in the air with a palm- 
branch. The execution of this piece of sculp- 
ture is very chaste and beautiful: the whole 
monument is ef Carrara marble, of a dazzling 
whiteness. 
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Se man ae 
THE DRAMA, 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 

Drury Lane Tueatre.—On Monday 
evening, a young lady, of the name of Law- 
rence, made her first appearance, on any 
stage, in the character of Juliet, which aul 
young ladies are ambitious to. make their che but 
in, although it is one of acknowledged diff 
culty. We think we have, at least, seed 
twenty new Juliets within the last few years, 
not one af whom kept possession of the stage, 
others have glided into characters better sults 
ed to their talents, and since the secessi08 
Miss O'Neill, we have really had no co 
Juliet. The attempt, therefore, ot “ 
Lawrence, who is a niece of Mr. Spring, H 
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poxkeeper, was not obtrusive, and we have | same style. The first number will contain | cavern is situated, commanding the finest 
the pleasure to add it was not unsuccessful. { several subjects from Hamlet. views of the neighbouring romantic scenery. 

- Miss Lawrence possesses mary natural ad-| Mr. Pugin, who is lately returned from a | Out of compliment to his grace, it has been 

te? vantages for the character,—she is young, is | professional tour on the Continent, has in pre- | named the Devonshire Cavern. 
tall, and of a good figure, with a good | paration several architectural works for A discovery has recently been made of a 
expression, and some degree of personal | which he has been making drawings, and | number of valuable manuscript letters, writ- 

| beauty; her enunciation is clear and dis- | collecting other materials. One of these is | ten by highly distinguished individuals, and 
tinct, and her action generally good, | to consist of a series of engravings of the bas- | other copious documents, relating to an in- 
though sometimes exuberant, and she does | so-relievos and other ornamental sculptures in | teresting period of our history which are 
| not carry her head very gracefully ; but these | the north porch of Rouen Cathedral, on a| to be published under the title of the Twys- 

e, are faults she will soon correct. On her en- | large scale, from casts taken on the spot for | den Papers. 
trance, she was greeted very cordially, which | that purpose. Bayeux Cathedral, illustrated Madame Mara, the once celebrated vocal- 
alarmed her. The garden scene was altoge- | by plans, elevations, sections, and details, | ist in this country, and contemporary of Gar- 
ther well acted ; and, generally, she perform- | engraved in outline, and corresponding in | rick, has announced her intention of publish- 

gh ed the part very well. If there was any fault, | size with his publication on Gothic Architec- | ing her own memoirs, which will include the 
it was that her love did not seem ardent | ture, will form another work ; and a third | whole of her long public career, in order to 
enough for Juliet, which, as Byron says, is | will be devoted to the curious and interesting | correct the many inaccurate statements made 
like the lava’s flame. She, however, played | subject of spires, and will elucidate the prin- | respecting her. 

Sy with considerable judgment, and her concep- | ciples of their construction. | A new work, the Complete Governess, is 
tion of the author was correct. Wallack was} On Thursday evening a meeting was held | in the press, in which the proper method of 
the Romeo, and his performance, though un- | at the Freemasons’ Tavern, for the purpose | studying the various branches of female edu- 
equal, deserves praise. of forming a literary and scientific institution | cation and accomplishments, is clearly point- 

The melodrama of La Perouse, has been | at the west end of the town. The chair was | ed out, and the principles of the elementary 
revived with much splendour of scenery and | taken by Henry Drummond, Esq. the banker, ; sciences, are laid down in a concise, lumi- 
decoration. who stated the objects of the institution, which | nous, and original manner. 

Covent Garpenw Turatre.—The panto- | are to embrace, 1st. A library and reading | Mr. Simpson, member of the Royal Col- 

: mimic melodrama of Jocko, the Brazilian | room, as a place of rational recreation and | lege of Surgeons, has issued proposals for 

5. Monkey, which has been hackneyed at most | instruction, for persons whose attendance in | publishing a new work on anatomy, applica- 

eT of the minor theatres to satiety, has been pro- | business is not required during the evening ; | ble to the fine arts. 

‘old has duced at this theatre, to enable M. Mazurier , 2dly. The procuring of lectures, to he deli- | © Mr. A. Copland Hutchison has in the press 

t of St to outmonkey all monkeys by his agility, | vered on various branches of science and | a second edition of his Practical Observations 

le fi gure which he certainly possesses in a very extra- | literature, and the formation of classes for | on Surgery, very considerably enlarged. 

x on his ordinary degree. The following is an outline | the teaching of languages, by which means} A General and Heraldic Dictionary of the 

on Ge of the story:—Fernandez de Ribera, a Por- | ready facilities for acquiring valuable instruc- | Peerage and Baronetage of the Unit King- 
ae a tuguese settler (Mr. Connor), has saved the | tion at a-moderate expense will be afforded. | dom, for 1826, by John Burke, Esq., will 
his left life of the monkey by shooting a ferocious | Mr. Brougham, Mr. Hobhouse, Mr. Tho- | soon be published. 

oi hie, animal that would have destroyed him, and | mas Campbell, Dr. Birkbeck, and others,| Tales from the German, of E, T. Hoffman, 

ery. eX- the grateful monkey becomes attached to | addressed the meeting on the advantages of | La Fontaine, J. Paul Richter, Fred. Schiller, 

te him, does him services of attendance, and | such an institution, and a series of resolutions, } and C. T. Korner, im one volume, post oc- 

; Saale amuses him with antics; and, what is of | for carrying the object into effect, were voted. | tavo, are in the press. 

Ve think na importance, when the wife and child of | The amount of the subscription is £2 an-| y and. Adlard beg to inform the booksel- 

dgment, ernandez, coming from Portugal, are ship- | nually. ; lers and the admirers of the Spanish language, 

me, and wrecked upon the coast, and the former only The Annual Miscellanist of Literature for | that they will shortly publish a new and inte- 
pect this saved by the assistance of some of the sailors, | 1826, comprising unique sele tions from the | resting work, in two large octavo volumes, en- 
ae ae the monkey not only saves the child also from | most important works published within the | titled Dufief’s Nature displayed in her Mode 

o-oo the waves, but afterwards bears him away | past year, may be expected on the 1st of Ja- | of Teaching Language to Man; being a new 

amented from two euormous snakes, who, as it seems, | nuary. and infallible Method of acquiring Languages 

design, | ‘Yinternal mechanism, writhe about andtra- | A work of intense interest, in two volumes | With unparalleled rapidity; adapted to the 
naGre- | verse the stage. Unfortunately, however, | octavo, under the title of The Reign of Ter- | Spanish. By Don Mariano Velasquez de la 

for it is the Brazilian inhabitants, mistaking the mo- | ror, is on the eve of publication. It contains | rete L. es uve pret of er 
ind,and |“! motives of poor Jocko for running away | a collection of authentic narratives by eye- | “Dh her centhooy bets thn Whoatie Uf Gs. 

a palm- with the child, shoot him, and he dies, in all | witnesses of the horrors committed by the re- . wh aie Unit a States 7. 

of sculp- oe pathos of monkey-like agonies, at the | volutionary government of France under Ma- | fo ; 

ne whole > ad his former preserver, much to the af- | rat and Robespierre, and is interspersed with | WEEKLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

‘dazzling Niction both of father and child. The way | biographical notices of prominent characters | — oo ae : 
in which the monkey leaped from tree to | and curious anecdotes, illustrative of a period | 3 e Scisc | ES: s 

=a | ‘te, and the fidelity with which he imitated | without its parallel in history. | Dayofthe|;5 2 |S 8/5 mt 8S = 
thé active, but mischievous apes, in their tricks, The History of Lymington and its imme-| Month. s S be ZS % |e ° “ > 
Were really astonishing. The scenery is very | diate neighbourhood, with a brief account of | alae} 

Monday beautiful. its animal, vegetable, and mineral produc- | Nov. 5 | 34 | 46 | 47 |29 04/ Fair. 
of Law- Abrerpurt Tueatre.—A new melodrama, | tions, &c. by David Garrow, of St. John’s| .... 6 | 55 | 54 | 42 pee 25 Rain 

on any | unded on, and entitled The Pilot—a Tale College, Cambridge, is nearly ready. eooe 7 | 39 | 43 | 441]).. 29] Fair 
vhich aul of the Sea, has been produced at this theatre, An immense cavern has recently been dis- [tees 8 | 38 | 44 | 40/).. 30; Rain, 

cir debut | very good style, and is extremely well acted, | covered in the Secondary Limestone of the | --- Diss | se | oe [ioe oe] Pair. 

zed diffr | Particularly the part of a sailor, by T. P. | High Peak, Derbyshire, and is regarded by | **** 10 | 35 | 45) 44)... 29) Rain. 

ist, seed ooke, geologists as the grandest continuation of, ***" 11 | 40 | 47 | 42]/.. 49} Cloudy. 

wy, |) — caverns hitherto explored. The access to 

he stage; )WITERATURE AND SCIENCE. | and through it is perfectly easy, and after THE BEE, 

otter sulk i£ German artist Retsch, whose designs | traversing various windings, there is a beau- | OR» FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 

-ession ‘om Goéthe’s Faustus, have obtained consi- | tiful archway, from which a passage is made Sir William Curtis being told that a Miss 

no good | “erable popularity and reputation in this through to daylight, where the subterraneous Helme was engaged to fill Miss Tree’s place 
of Miss | Untry, 1g engaged in a series of illustrations | visitors arrive at an elevated terrace, nearly | at Covent Garden Theatre, observed, ‘ that 
wing, he Mt Shakspeare’'s dramas, to be executed in the ! on the summit of the mountain in which the he supposed she must be an Helm- Tree,’ 
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Some years ago a singer of the name of 


Bowden made his appearance at Covent 
Garden, as Robin Hood, in the play of that 
name; he sung with much taste, and was 
greatly applauded. On the first evering of 
his appearance, Charles Bannister, who had 
origivally acted the character, was in a box 
with Madame Mara and Mich. Kelly, when 
a person who was next to Bannister, and was 
veainenty applauding Bowden, said to 
Charles, as if te mertify him, ‘ Aye, aye, sir, 
Bowden is the true Robin Hood, the only 
Robin Hood ;’ on which Bannister replied, 
‘Sir, he may be Robin Hood this year, but 
next season he will be robbing Harris." 
Singular Prediction relative io the late Arc- 

tic Fapedition.—In the new edition of the 
Astrologer of the Nineteenth Century, (a work 
dedicated to the author of Waverley) which 
professes to give a complete elucidation of 
* mysterious arts’ there appears the following 
singular prediction relative to the failure of 
the late Arctic expedition. After noticing se- 
veral astrological reasons, the writer states 
that ‘they wnport great danger to the comman- 
der of the expedition, and if the figure speaks 
truth, Captain Parry will not succeed tn his 
enterprise, but it is to be feared will be in ex- 
treme danger during the ensuing year, tf not 
returned previous to that period.’ This predic- 
tion we are assured, was printod in the month 
of August 1825, and the exact fulfilment 
thereof, by the return of Captain Parry a 
month ago, is certainly a curious coincidence 
and a great triumph to the believers in ‘ ce- 
lestial lore,’ especially as itis seldom that these 
prognostications are go literally fulfilled. 
Epitaph on Mr. A. Stone, who died of the Stone. 

As gravel harden’d in my side, 

A Stove I lived,—a stone I died; 

One stone supports another,—hence 

My grave-stone is my recompence. J. R. P. 

A venerable but eccentric member of the 

presbytery of Lenlithgo lately, in attempting 
to get into the packet-beat, fell into the canal. 
He was drawn out half drowned, and convey- 
ed to a heuse in. the neighbourhood, where 
he was put to bed. ‘ Will ye tak some spi- 
rits and water, sir?’ asked his considerate 
host. ‘Na, na! [ have had plenty o’ water 
for ae day; I'll tak the spirits noo.’ 
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.- TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A sonG, by H. B., a second notice of The For- 
get Me Not, and several other articles intended 
for our present number, shall appear in our 
next. 

W.I. will find a letter for him at our pub- 
lisher’s, on Monday next. 


~~ 
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mau on Water inthe Brain—Woolneth’'s and Bra¢ley's 
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Ship Owner's Guide, Eleventh Edition, 14. 10s. 
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This day is published, in 3 vols. V2ino. price 24s. boards 


ANDURANG HARI; or, MEMOIRS 
of a HINDOO. 
Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria T.ane. 


~ Phis day is published, price 2s. 6d. 
HE DEATH of AGUIRRE—IANTIHE, 
a Tale—BODIAM CASTLE—BATTLE ABBEY, 
ant other Poems. 
By JOHN WATSON DALRY. 
‘These Poems are evidently the productions cf a 
Hees mind, and several) of them possess great poctic 
eauty.’—TLiterary Chronicle, Nov. 5, 1825 
Also, POEMS, by the same Author, 20.1 Edition, 6s. 





London: printed for J. J. Leathwick, 24, Hart Street, ; 


Bloomsbury Square. 
NEW SERIES OF THE UNIQUE, 
HE SECGND NUMBER of the above 
WORK, price 3d. contains the Life of Dr. PARR, 
with his Portrait, engraved by Mr. R. Cooper; also, 
Portraits of Sir W. Jones and Bishop Lowth. 
Published by Smeeton, 3, Old Bailey. 

Of whom may be had the FIRST SERIES of the 
DNIQUE, containing Eighty-Seven Portraits and 
Lives, in three vols. £1. 4s.; or in fifteen parts, at 
Is. 6d. each. 


MISS LINLEY, AFTERWARDS MRS. SHERIDAN. 
A very interesting Original Letter from this 

Accomplished Lady, addressed to her confidential 
friend Miss ectahare, is given in the GENTLEMAN'S 
MAGAZINE for October; with Reviews of Muore’s Life 
of Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Coventry's Discovery of Junius, 
Pepys's Memoirs, Milton's Treatise on Christian Doc 
trine, Dr. Parr's Controversy wh Bishop Milner, Dr. 
Nuttall's Edition of Stirling's Juvenal, Nicolas's Sy nop- 
sis ofthe Peerage, &c &c.; a great variety of Original 
Articles; and Biographical Memoirs of the Earls of 
Carlisle, Bradford, Donoughmore, and Marr; Lord 
Longford ; Lady Constable; Professor Dobree; Dr. 
Meyer; Mr. Serjeant Lens; Col. Campbell; Licut.- 
Col. Downman; Lieut. Warde; Messrs, Woodthorpe, 
Everett, Reid, Demetriades, &c. &c. 

Printed by J. Nichols and Son, 25, Parliament Street, 
and sold by J. Harris, St. Paul's Church Yard. 

*,* An unfortunate failure having occurred in a con- 
siderable part of the impression of the Plate of King 
Edward the Confessor's Tomb, a new Engraving is now 
in hand, and will be given, in addition to the usual 
number of Plates, in the next Month's Magazine. 


The Ist of November was published, price 6s. No 1. of 
HE METROPOLITAN QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE. Contents—The Age of Folly, No.1. 

A Treatise on Christian Doctrine, by John Milton. 

The New Schvol of Cockneyism, No. 1. Eros and 

Anterws, a.Tale. A Tale of Paraguay, by Robert 

Southey, Esq. Westminster Review on Education. 

Histoire de la Domination des Arahes et des Maures en 

Espagne ect en Portugal; par. M. de Marles. The 

Suliot Maiden's Song. A Phrenopatetic History, 

being an Exercise in Somuambulism, The Trouba- 

dour, and other Poems; by LEL. A Letter from 

Posterity to the Author of Waverley, No.1. Strictures 

on ‘The Struggles of a poor Studéut through the 

University of Cambridge.’ Memoirs of the Life of the 

Right Hou. R. B. Sheridan. Poetry, &c. &e. 

Published by W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, Sta- 
tioners’ Hall Court, Ludgate Sticet; J. Deightou and 
Sons, Cambridge; and J. Parker, Oxford 
This day is published, in three vols. post 8vu. price 30s. 
rue ENGLISH in ITALY. By a dis- 

tinguished Resident. 

*The narratives, of which this work consists, con- 
sidered merely iu the light of Tales, would be entitled 
to the highest praise, for the skill with which they are 
managed, the variety of incidents, the deep interest, 
aud all-the beauties of style which they display. But, 
when to these are added a fac-simile of real manners, 
some of them men in the social world, a crowd of anec- 
dotes connected with almost every eminent or remark- 
able character who has crossed the Alps, the opening of 
Roman and Neapolitan domesticities, by one whoseems 
intimate with all their mysteries, aud the occasional 
appearance on the scene of individuals of historical 
notoriety, with the solution of many political riddles, 
hitherto left upravelled, it-will be seen that these 
volumes possess a higher claim to public atteution than 
that of alfording amusement, and that they deserve 
to be read as a source of valuable instruction—the 
more valuable as the observations scattered over their 
pages are sound, patriotic, and just, and the morality 
which they inculcate-is pure.’—Morning Dost. 

Printed for Saunders and Otley, British and Foreign 
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Ou Monday, Nov. 7, was published, in 2 vols. gy4 post 
price 1fa, : 
A NSEL NE ), a Tale of Italy, illustrative ¢: 
Roman and Neapolitan Life from 1789 to Req 
By A. VIEUSSEUX, \ - 
Author of Italy and the Italians, 
London: printed for Charles Knight, Pall Mall Fact 


Just published the First Part of 
Q! MPSON’S New Work of ANATOMY 
— as applicable to the Fine Arts. ) 

The object of the present work is to facilitate to the 
Student of the Fine Arts, the necessary acquisition of 
Anatomical knowledge, which he has hitherto tjeey 
ebliged to collect insufficiently frouv meagre catalogues 
of the names merely of paits drawn up for the use af 
Artists, or to call, with unprofitable and perhaps dis. 
gusting labour, from voluminous works, appropriated 
to the uses and necessities of the Surgeon. 

The First Part contains the Anatomy of the Bones 
and Joints; and is illustrated with fourteen hiehty- 
finished lithographic impressions, ; 

Published by the Author, 10, Carlisle Street, Soho.— 
Plain Copies, royal 4to. to Non-Subseribers, £1 5s 


Books lately published by ‘Palboys & Wheeler,Oxfor} 
ant Geo. B. Whittaker, and W. Pickering, Loudon, 

ERODOTUS, literally translated into 

English, from the Greek Text of Schweigh:euser, 
illustrated with copious Notes, explanatory and ciiti- 
cal, from Tarcher, Gibbon, Renne)l, Mitford, various 
books of Travels, &c.; to which is added, a Summary 
of the Chyonvlogy of Heredotus. By a Graduate of the 
University, two vols. 8vo. boards, £1 4s. 

SOPHOCLES.—The Tragedies of Sophocles, literally 
translated inte English Prose, from the Greek ‘Text ot 
Brouck, with Notes, two vols 8vo. boards, 15s. 

AESCHYLUS.—The Tragedies of Aeschylus, literally 
translated into English Prose, from the Text of Blow: 
field and Schutz, Svo. boards, 10s. Gd. 

The HLPPOLYTUS and ALCESTIS of EURI.- 
PIDES, literally translated into English Prose, with 
Notes, Svo. boards, 4s. 6d. 

ARISTOPHANES.—The Comedies of Plutus and 
the Frogs, literally translated into English Prose, with 
copious Notes, Svo. boards, 8s. 

Phe RHETORIC of ARISTOTLE, literally trans- 
lated from the Greek, with Notes; to which is added, 
an Analysis of Aristotle’s Rhetoric, by Thomas Hobbes, 
vf Malmsbury, with Notes, 8vo. boards, 12s. 

QUESTIONS on the RUETORIC of ARISTOTLE, 
2s. 6d. sewed. 


On Monday, Nov. 7th, was published, in 2 vols. Sve. 
‘ price 21s. > oe 
HE MEMOIRS of JOSEPH FOUCHE, 
Duke of Otranto, Minister of the General Police 
of France. ‘Translated from the French. Second Edi- 
tion, revised and corrected. 

‘1f Napoleon himself either could not, or would not, 
disclose the secret history of his reign, we cannot hut 
think that this desideratum has been in a good degree 
supplied by his Minister of Police, Fouché, whose Me- 
invirs form one of the most amusing, and, we aight 
add, instructive works which has appeared in France, 
since the overthrow of the Imperial Government. — 
‘These Memoirs may be considered as a Supplement 
to those of Napvleou; they fill up the blanks, and 
throw | ght on the obscurities, of the entperors Harr 
tive."—‘ They require anly to be read to convince any 
one, that they are the work of one who has had a prt 
cipal share in the events of the Revelution, and is je 
fectly acquainted with all its details. —Ediuburgh Re: 
view, April, 1825 
London: printed for Charles Knight, Pall Mall Esst. 


SHIPPING, NAVIGATION, AND COMMERCE 
This day is pubjished, in Svo. price £1. 103. eet 
cated, by special permission, to his Excellency 0 “i 
Right Hon. Lord Viséeunt Strangford, HH. M Ambo 
sador to the Emperor of all the Russias, NER 
HE MERCHANT, SHIP OWNER. 
and SHIP MASTER'S EMPORT avd EX POR fl 
GUIDE, comprising the new Consolidated Acts, 93 = 
as every other speciesof Autbeutic information, 1 
tive to SHIPPING, NAVIGATION, and Ge 
MERCE; together with Descriptions of Countries, 
Places, Exchanges, Moneys, Weights, and erick 
and especially of the Natare and use of all vor 4 by 
ARTICLES of MERCHANDISE. Accompaniey 
Maps and an Index, Eleventh Edition. Brought &€ 
to Nov. ¥, 1825. By CHARLES’POPE,” |g, 
Coutrolling Surveyor of Bristol ; and late Priva be 
cretary to the Chairman of the Board of ee ies 
London: published by Baldwin, Cradock, and 2°)" 
and to be had of all Booksellers. 
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TAndon: published Ly Davidson, 2, Surrey Street, Strand, wheie advertisements are received, and communications ‘ for the Editor’ (post paid) are t ie 
a so by Simpkin and Marshall, St itioners® Hall Court ; Booker, 23, Fore Strect ; Ray, Creed Lane; Richardson, Cornhill; THaghes, 5, St. Martin s-l ist 
Hall-Mall; Sutherland, Caitoy Street, Edinburgh , Griffia & Co pGlasgow; and by all Booksellers aud Newsvendeis.—Vripted by Davidson, Serle's Place, Cait) 
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